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NOW’S 
THE TIME 


" Tonight 


EN MAC (021 440 
4221): Roger Turner Qt/Barry 
Guy (1); Michael Hashim Qt 
(15); Symphony Hall (021 
236 6030): Duke Ellington 
Orchestra with Carol Kidd (5). 
BRIGHTON Sallis Benney 

Andy Sheppard In Co-Motion 


CAMBRIDGE The Junction 
(0223 412 600): Antonio 
Forcione/Eduardo Niebla (6); 


EDINBURGH Queens Hall 

(041 532 3223): Andy 

HUDDERSFIELD Arts 


SHEFFIELD Leadmill (0142 
754 500): A Certain Ratio 
(14); Untitled Gallery: 

WAKEFIELD Sports Club 
(0924 374 900): Claire 


YORK Arts Centre:: Ti 
Richards’ Spirit Level (5) 
Hornweb(Jan 23). 


,und London 


BARBICAN EC2 (071 638 
8891): 706 (Jan 19). 

BASS CLEF (071 729 2476): 
Ray Gelato Qt (3); Alfredo 
Rodriguez Sextet (6-10) Earl 

BATTERSEA ARTS 
CENTRE (071 223 2223): Jim 

Mullen (8). 


BLOW THE FUSE, Kings 

Head Nl: (do 0712548935): 
Candela (22); Carol Grimes 

BULLS HEAD, Barnes (do 
081 567 2015): Hard Lines 
(11, Jan 8));PAZ(18). 

CHINA PIG CLUB, Rose & 

Crown E8 (do 081 800 0156) 
Gus GarsideTrio(ll). 

JACKSONS LANE 
COMMUNITY CENTRE: 

(081 340 5226) Cafe Jazz Jam 
Centre (8) 12 noon. 


4358): P< 


cho Sanchez (2-6); 
7); Jim 


Pepper (9-11); Bh 
Group (12-14); Push (20); 

Africa (27); Lateral Thinking 
(28); Pinski Zoo (30); Mano 


(Jan 1); 


»ce Jones. 


JAZZ RUMOURS, N16 (081 
546198): John Law Qt(13); 
van Parker Trio (Jan 3); Elton 
>ean/Howard Riley Qt(Jan 
0); Phil Minton Qan 17) 


100 CLUB, Wl (071 636 

THE SOUTH BANK 
COMPLEX (071 928 8800): 
Hard Lines (8)-foyer; 
Icebreaker (5); Lammas & Stan 
Sulzmann/John Taylor Duo 
(5); Tim Richards’ Spirit Level 
(22); Roland Perrin/Tim 
Richards (Jan 8)-foyer; Orphy 

Project/Henry Threadgill’s 
Very Very Circus (Jan 30). 
TENOR CLEF Nl (071 729 
2476): Jack Wilson (1-7); Sir 
Roland Hanna (11-15); Eddie 
Henderson (18-23); Bheki 
Mseleku (24); Ian Shaw Band 

11); Kirk Lightsey Gan 12- 

TUFNELL PARK TAVERN: 

The Tim Richards Trio (12, 
Jan 2). 

THREE RIVERS JAZZ CLUB 

(081 943 3288): Don Weller 
(13); Harry Beckett Qt(20). 

WATERMANS ARTS 

Jessica Lauren Duo (l4)-foyer. 
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NOW’S presents . . . BENNY GREEN: pianist 

THE TIME 



He cut his teeth on The Genius of Art Tatum , and now, at 
28, Benny Green is still turned around by pre-modern piano 
(if we dare describe Tatum like that). Like who? 

band of the 30s. I think Basie’s rhythm section spearheaded 
the whole thing of a rhythm section accompanying the horns 
the way it does now. You listen to Miles’s rhythm section of 
the 50s, all that came out of Basie’s thing. And Nat Cole’s trio 
set a very high standard for piano trios. Plenty of great jazz 
came before the bebop revolution.” 

Not that Benny, the most civil and good-natured of men 
from what I gathered in this interview, would put down any 


proselytisers for more modern methods. One of the most 
attractive things about this fine musician, though, is his 
penchant for paying dues to older styles. You can hear Cole, 
Peterson, Jamal and maybe a twinge of Basie in his stuff, 
though it goes hand-in-key with the inwit and bandspread of 
someone who’s grown up in a modern jazz world. 

ably prepared and shining recitals. If some of the arrangements 
for the trio - especially on Greens , with his current working 
band of Chris McBride and Carl Allen - sound rather full of 

who can play whatever they want. Green has a strong touch, a 
nd, yet plays with a somewhat unexpected 
ems to orchestrate all his phrases 

for their inner voicings. 

“Sometimes I hear a piano emulating a big band. But I 
don’t try to follow through with a preconception of using both 
hands. I don’t want to prove a kind of virtuosic point.” 

No need to. Benny already has plenty of playing behind 
him, with three heavyweight leaders. Here’s what he has to say 
about each of them. 

“Betty Carter preached individuality to me. She helped me 
be myself, get my own sound. If you’re trying to be someone 
else, you’re always going to be second best. And she taught me 
never to underestimate an audience. Art Blakey taught me 

music would wash away the dust of everyday life, and that the 
bandstand was sacred ground. Whatever troubles we’d be 
undergoing, they’d be left aside. Nobody lifted the spirits 
better than Art Blakey. I think about that experience every 
single day. 

“Conceptually and stylistically, though, nobody’s kicked 
me in the behind like Freddie Hubbard. In one way, he’s 

advanced harmonically, and I’d never know how he’d approach 
the music on any given night. It could go anywhere.” 

He likes being the boss of his own trio, though, which 
played three excellent nights at London’s Tenor Clef in 
October. The give and take he looks for comes from regular 
work, and they’re busy - they were due to record a live album 
at the Village Vanguard before Christmas. As far as Green is 
concerned, the sound of an acoustic bass and a drummer 

with a multitude of notes”. 

Benny’s an easy-going man. As he sees it, the point of 
making music is to celebrate life, and from what he says there’s 
not much heart-of-darkness in what he plays. What about the 
blues, then? Benny looks surprised for a moment. 

“Well, that’s many things to me. Duke said it’s the 
accompaniment to a man and a woman going steady. But it 
can be happy and joyful too. Hank Jones once told me that if 
you play the blues right, you can tell your whole life story in 


Here's to a happy ending. 


MIKE FISH 
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All Goods Worth Price Charged. 


This is what Jack Daniel’s nephew said in 1907 Were still 
saying it today. 

Mr. Lem Motlow put this slogan on crocks and jugs of his 
uncle’s whiskey. You see, he knew our Jack Daniel’s Tennessee 
Whiskey was made with Tennessee cave spring water and 
mellowed through hard maple charcoal before aging. Mr. Motlow 
knew value when he saw it. And still today, though Jack Daniel’s 
is priced above many whiskeys, a sip will prove its worth. 

SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 













44th & Lexington 


The City’s suffering one of its discouraging 
paroxysms. Subways and phones fail, criminal ugliness is 
rampant, the flow of funds slows to a dribble - you know how 
it is. Musicians, among other artists, dig in for a long winter. 
Strangely, everyone moves towards extremes. Rather than 
playing to the mythical mainstream, much of our crowd insists 
on becoming ever more themselves. 

Most notable are the extravaganzas. Violinist Leroy Jenkins’ 
sweeping 90-minute score for contralto, four side-of-stage 
singers, 30-some voice chorus and improvising jazz quintet 
(the composer’s keening urban-folksy fiddle piercing through 
African percussion) amid an 80-piece orchestra enlivened 
choreographer Bill T. Jones’ dance opera The Mother Of Three 
Sons at the New York City Opera in Lincoln Center. Based on 
Yoruba legends, the plot had a powerful woman destroy her 
River-spawned children because they were born flawed. Action 
was conveyed by Jones’ busy, predominantly male ensemble 
and eye-catching sets, but the unpersuasive story’s drama 
developed only through Jenkins’ dynamic and consistently 
imaginative music. 

Mother was official high culture, though its blackness 
utterly confounded critics who spent many more column 
inches debating the merits of dance-theatre director Pina 
Bauschi’s oblique Palermo, Palermo and neo-minimalist com¬ 
poser John Adams’ The Death of Klinghoffer , big deals produced 
by the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Of more general interest 
is Lincoln Center’s quasi-official jazz programme, which got 
off to a hip start with pianist Randy Weston and a handpicked 
orchestra performing Melba Liston’s loving charts. There 
followed a standing-room-only lecture on Charlie Parker by 
Stanley Crouch, who read from his long-promised and vivid 
biography of Bird; then a celebration of tenorist Dewey 
Redman’s old and new circle, and next a concert of formal 
danzons and jam session descargas by Cuban bassist Israel 
“Cachao” Lopez. The jazz program has attracted corporate 
sponsors since the summer’s fine Classical Jazz festival: Wyn- 


N ew \rork 

NEW 1 YORK 


Howard Mandel 
takes 

Manhattan 


ton and his band revelling in mid-period Coltrane, Ellington’s 
Liberian and New Orleans suites, a remarkable recreation of 
the King Oliver-Louis Armstrong band prepared by clarinet¬ 
tist Michael White. We hold our breath and hope it lasts. 

Robert Ashley’s television opera (or performance novel) 
eLtAficionado, presented as a staged reading with tenor Thomas 
Buckner, three speakers, and pianists Blue Gene Tyranny and 
Joseph Kubera at small Merkin Hall, was one of autumn’s 
self-consciously avant garde events. The pianos bubbled softly, 
without climax or pause, in a minor mode. Ashley, at age 60 
the physical model of middle class geniality, posed a Pinteres- 
que question. The speakers offered mundane recitations that 
gathered subtly threatening power. Over it all, Buckner sang 
words of little inherent interest, but which fell in lines as soft 
and profound as when Trane played a ballad. The performance 
was too soothing, considering its obscurity, and so insidiously 
disturbing. Ashley gave the newspapers explanations of the 
multi-levels - he’s scripted 50 works in similar formats - but 
he wasn’t illuminating. I don’t think he meant to be. These 
truly idiomatic American pieces deserve to be read and/or 
watched (on the tube, not on stage) as well as heard. 

Despite the money crunch which has wounded such promis¬ 
ing music institutions as WEBO, Ear magazine and the 
Ethnic Folk Arts Foundation, and required new fund-raising 
efforts by Roulette, the Kitchen and the World Music 

been before. The New Music Cafe is a wannabe elegant bar 
with an ambitious, not cheap menu and too-good-to-be-true 
bookings (tenorist David Murray with drummer Milford 
Graves; Derek Bailey with a week of Company until one 
improviser was insulted by a staffer; reed innovators Robert 
Dick and Ned Rothenberg; a fine Boston-New York microton- 
al quartet starring trombone and violin called Brouhaha). The 
Cafe’s located on Canal Street at West Broadway. Its huge 



Also: the AACM held two self-produced concerts featuring 
long, involved percussion pieces by Muhal Richard Abrams 
and Amina Claudine Myers. Seriously ill Frank Zappa staged 
his own retrospective at the Ritz. The Blue Note celebrated its 
tenth year with a splash - if you’re a traveler rather than a 
tourist, stay far from its crowd-drawing bills or go to the late 
show. The Knitting Factory is five in February. The place is 
still a gas. We’re glad it’s here. * 






















IT’S MILES BETTER TO SUBSCRIBE! 

Collect a Davis classic with a 
new subscription this month. 

Taking out a subscription to The Wire has never 
been a smarter propostion. Here are some of the 

* You save money. 

* You get the magazine ahead of those who have to 
haunt the news-stands. 

* You invest in The Wire — which is a perk for us. 

And this month we’re proud to feature one of the 
sharpest offers we’ve ever had. If you’re a first-time 
subscriber to The Wire, you can choose one of five 
classic albums by the late Miles Davis, now avail¬ 
able in the UK on CD! 

Take your pick from one of these masterworks, 
courtesy of the good offices of Columbia: 

MILES AHEAD — the first full-length meeting 
with Gil Evans 

PORGY AND BESS - Miles and Gil work stun¬ 
ning Gershwin variations 

MILESTONES - Coltrane and Cannonball join in 
for an immortal date 

SKETCHES OF SPAIN - the Iberian tinge, 
unforgettably defined 

IN A SILENT WAY - the mystical beginnings of 
jazz-rock in 1968 


Here’s what you do: fill in the subscription form 
slipped inside this issue. Write the title of your 
chosen CD in an appropriate space. Then send it, 
with appropriate cheque or credit card number, to: 
The Wire, Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, 
London W1P 5PN. Your CD will follow, but please 
be patient! 

Don’t forget: you can also order by phone, with your 
credit card number! Or why not introduce a friend 
with a subscription for Christmas? 

THIS OFFER CLOSES ON 
12 JANUARY 1992! 



The Wire ★ Bloody good stuff 
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Stuart Nicholson talks sax identification with rising alto star Antonio Hart. 


HART 

attack 


Hart feels many of his contemporaries, and, by extrapola¬ 
tion, their music, lack identity. “It’s very important to imitate 
when you’re learning ,” he explains. “You have to imitate before 
you can create or innovate, but we’ve kept on being imitators, 
never finding an original voice. When you pick up a Louis 
Armstrong record, from the first note you can tell who it is. 
But if you listen to some young players today you can’t tell 
who it is — Ah! it sounds like Cannonball! Then you have to 
think of all the young players who could like Cannonball, is it 
him? Or him? Or him?!” 


fsWIRF 




Antonio Hart 


Hart is determined to avoid being yet another faceless 
chopsmeister in a music scene that favours the youngest, the 
fastest and the slickest. He wants to stand out from the 
throng, and to do it he realises he must sing his own song. The 
answer, he feels, lies in the tradition of jazz, in the pre-Parker 
days when a musician’s tone was as personal and as individual 
as a thumbprint. 

“I had a teacher at Berklee,” says Hart. “He said go back 
and check out some of the older players and I did. It opened up 
a whole new world for me and I think that’s what separates me 

because a lot of young players don’t have the sound of the horn. 
It’s a really lyrical instrument and those older players really 
made the horn sing and that’s lost to my generation. People 
start off with Charlie Parker, but they forget he had checked 
out the early people too.” 

But Hart’s deference for the older - and to many, unfashion¬ 
able - styles doesn’t mean his playing’s old-hat. On his current 
album For The First Time (BMG/Novus) he powers through the 
“Rhythm” changes of Kenny Dorham’s “Straight Ahead” and 
plays impishly with the beat on his own reggae-influenced 
“K.Y.H.” Born in 1968, in Baltimore, Hart studied music in 
Elementary School and continued his music education at 
Baltimore School For The Arts, a performing arts high school. 
But here his education was purely confined to classical music, 
“I studied all the traditional French saxophone pieces,” he 
said. It wasn’t until he was 17 that he was confronted with a 
sordid reality of life. “I felt that being black and in America 
there probably wasn’t any career for me in playing classical 
music. So I said I'm going to listen to jazz and see what I can 
do with it.” That year he moved to Berklee College of Music in 

There he was soon moving in fast company. “There was a 
guy called Javon Jackson who went with Blakey, a guy called 
Sam Newsom who went with Terence Blanchard, Julian 
Joseph the piano player and Delfeayo Marsalis the trombone 
player. I hung round those people and that’s probably the best 
thing about it. I was able to play a lot and apply the stuff I was 
learning and that’s what helped me as a musician.” He also 

and together they created quite an impression as members of 
the student band No Corporate Rubbish, winning the Music- 
fest ’89 and Southern Comfort jazz competitions. Suddenly 
things started happening. He deputised in the band OTB and 
was offered the alto chair in Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers. He 

explained. “I need to have something I can apply should I need 
it, should I not be able to play anymore.” 

York, "I did a couple of jobs with him and that’s when 
everything started spinning.” 


r label o 


, Hart o 


in Queens College, “I’m studying under Jimmy Heath. He’s 
trained with Bird, he knew everybody. Now it’s like learning 
music firsthand. I’m hearing it from somebody who was on the 

But Hart’s clear-sighted vision of the current jazz scene 
doesn’t stop with the importance of creating an individual 
tone. He wants to develop his own approach to harmony. 
“That’s another way to develop your own sound,” he ex¬ 
plained. “A prime example of that is somebody like Mulgrew 
Miller and Kenny Garrett, they approach chord changes from a 
different way which gives them a different sound.” 

















Most compact discs 
are made on a Sony. 

The lucky ones are 
played on one too. 


Today, 95% of all CD's are mastered 
on Sony equipment. Silly then, to play them 
on anything less than a Sony CD separate. 

system turns the numbers into notes more 
accurately, and with far more definition, 
than ever before. 

They can be programmed 
to play the CD in any order, 
skipping any tracks you don't like. And 
you can index the CD, letting you whiz 
forward to your favourite bits. 


(Particularly handy for opera where, 
let's face it, you do come across the 
occasional dull patch.) Add a full infra-red 
remote control and you've got an exceptional 
range of machines. Slide one into a stack 
of Sony compatible separates and you’ve 


got an unbelievable hi-fi. 

And you can bet that your CD's will 

thank you for it, too. SONY 
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where 
does 
it end? 


The Wire agrees with Duke Ellington — that the only two kinds of music are Good and Bad — 
but since our inception we’ve championed the claims of African-American music, 
from Charlie Parker to John Lee Hooket, from Billie Holiday to Sun Ra, from Max Roach to 
MichaelJackson. It’s brought us improvisation, Body Music, aural landscaping, collectivity and 
most of the significant uses of new technology in sound-art. In this issue, we look at its pasts 
and its futures, its legacies and its breakthroughs, its sounds and what people made of them. 


ANCIENT 

TO THE FUTURE tradition, countertradition, perpetual canon 

Mark Sinker asks what we really mean by ‘Great’ or ‘Black’ 


Great Black Music? When the Art Ensemble first 
used the phrase in the early 70s, they were barely established, 
let alone the successful but predictable institution they’ve 
since become. As the title of a manifesto, it was strategy and it 
was schtick : a way of setting themselves apart from the Jazz 
Tradition without dissing it, a provocation and a claim on a 
place in the bright lights, a quick way to codify (part of) what 
they were about, to draw a line between the deep past and the 
immediate past. It acknowledged the violently affirmative 
political energies of LeRoi Jones’ then hugely influential Blues 
People and Black Music, while leaving room for their own quiet 
storm, their little noises, their not-obviously-angry reflective 

A way of rehearing the past, and fitting themselves into the 
present. They were curators, celebrants and explorers - they’d 
hit on a resource they’ve mined ever since, for pride in the 
achievements of the race, for missed opportunities. 

Our problem now, far more than AEC’s, is to know if the 
idea has limits, and if those limits are a help or a hindrance. To 
know if “blackness” in music is any more or less useful a 
concept than “greatness” - to think about what’s good in a 
canon, and what’s bad - to continue to connect up, as we have 
all year, established serious creative figures like Bird and Diz 
and Lady Day with present day black music icons like John Lee 
Hooker, Prince and Whitney Houston, Armstrong with 
Public Enemy, Motown with the Black Rock Coalition, to set 
the deliberate aesthetic narrowness of Wynton Marsalis against 
the varied grooves of Weather Report, War, Earth Wind and 


Fire, Miles Davis, Sylvester, Hendrix or Cecil Taylor, and 
perhaps to discover - beyond the baffled resentment of 
listeners unwilling to hear or see such a richly conflicted 
gathering as a continuum - what “serious" and “creative” have 


Great Black Music, but in whose tradition? We’re 
talking, after all, about something a bit broader than just a 
bunch of nice-sounding records. “Who are these Ofays, these 
keepers of Yesterday’s Blues?" - do they include the Imamu 
Baraka yet, and do they include us? We’re talking, as usual, 
about who makes the rules that define and delimit musics, and 
about gains they get out of their being held to. Which aspects 
are mere relics of habit, and which are indiluted essence? Who 
decides what constitutes the countercanon: Rotten Black 

Think of Bird playing Stravinsky, Milhaud, Debussy on 
78-jukeboxes in 52nd Street (at a time when no Black 
musician, however more talented than white co-hireling, 
could have landed a job in most of the significant American 
orchestras). Half wanting to lauded up there with them, for 
sure - at one with the Top Moderns - and half knowing, with 
a certainty all the more frustrating for the knowledge that 
went with it, that it could not yet be recognised, that he had 
something that they absolutely did not. 

If the Tradition - from field holler to Ragtime to “Epistro- 
phy” to “Ascension” - comes with a certain set of definitions, 
then you have to accept some of those are negative: implicit 
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SOUTHERN 

BLUE 

SOUL 

BROTHER 

NUMBER 

ONE 

Just turned 30, 
Wynton Marsalis 

now assumes command, 
of Jazz trumpet 
and perhaps 
of Jazz itself. 


Philip Watson talks to him about principles, innovation, Armstrong, Miles, 
and what to wear on your birthday. Justin Quick provides visual aids. 
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Wynton Marsalis 
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Wynton Marsalis 



failure, in his eyes, to meet the challenge of his music. “The 
music that I play has not really been addressed for what it is on 
any level of analysis. The people address it for what it is, but 
the critical community don’t really know what it is. Their 
assessment of what it is is incorrect. What you’ve got to realise 
is that I’m not looking to be endorsed by writers, I don’t care 
what they think, because in our music they have a tradition of 
missing the boat. And they will always miss the boat because 
they lack humility, they only deal with appearances, and they 
don’t understand what we’re doing. They say what I’m doing is 

Marsalis also feels strongly about having kept his jazz head 
together while all around him, he believes, were losing theirs. 
“In my era I’ve come up between two camps: the avant-garde 
camp and the rock camp, and I’m a jazz musician. So I don't 
fall into any political or social group that’s liked, and ti¬ 


ll the sa 


;, the 


There is his crusade for respect and dignity for jazz, 
Afro-Americans and all other minorities: “My responsibility is 
to uphold the legacy of Art Blakey. That is to be on the 
bandstand presenting jazz music. To accept the responsibili¬ 
ties of manhood. To provide a situation for musicians to 
flourish in. And to represent the culture, the Afro-American 

people about rap music, rock, or something ignorant, then I’ll 
do it.” 


Or his crusade for scholarships and seriousness: “I support 
learning how to play and being serious. I’ve spent hours 
practising this shit, and all I’m saying is knowledge is 
knowledge, and talk is talk.” 


Most vociferous of all, of course, are his occa¬ 
sionally very public tirades against the later music of Miles 
Davis, and to a lesser extent, his one-year-older brother 
Branford, who left Wynton’s band to play with Sting. Both 
are disagreements, he claims, that have been grossly exagger- 

“Branford and I are brothers, man - we fought like 
motherfuckers together; there’s a lot of shit we’ve shared 
together - and in terms of music and the racial issue, we’re in 
total agreement. Total agreement - I want to make that very 


Yet as much as this fraternal solidarity exists between them, 
and as swiftly as Wynton declares the Sting issue one of the 
past and a subject he is tired of discussing, when pressed, he 


still apparently harbours enormous resentment at Branford’s 
departure. 

“Man, if you lost your whole band to go play rock music and 
you’re out there saying jazz music is not rock and the guys in 
your band decide to co-sign some shit that is being called jazz, 
and it’s the exact opposite of what you're preaching, would it 
be a problem with you? Yeah, it would. It wasn’t a crime or 
nothing. I mean nobody got killed. It was just another stab at 
the culture, the Afro-American culture.” 

The same ambiguous brotherly frictions seem to apply to his 
relationship with Miles Davis. Because again, for all his 
criticisms of Miles, for all the reciprocated vitriol and counter¬ 
attacks in Miles’s autobiography, and despite the famous 
incident in Vancouver in 1986 when Miles stopped his band 
when Wynton walked on stage to join them, Marsalis is 
adamant that their arguments were essentially good-natured. 

“He loved all that shit. He enjoyed every minute of it. And 
I thoroughly enjoyed it too. It was a game to us. I mean we 
didn’t take that stuff seriously, man. " 

All the same, while he seems cold and unmoved at first 
when I ask him about Miles’s death, he soon warms to the 
subject and can’t resist passing judgement, or voicing strong 
opinions about the man. 

“I felt bad for him because he was in a lot of pain. To turn 
your back on greatness like that for 21 years, from 1970 to 
1991, and who you are, must have hurt him a great deal. 

“When he was serious about playing he was at the top of the 
game, one of the greatest musicians, but the stuff he did later 
was pop music. He knew it, I know it, and you know it too. 
It’s like the story of the king without his clothes on: everybody 
looked and they knew what it was. He went from being a great 
jazz musician to being a mediocre rock musician and as a pop 
musician, well, you figure it out. 

“As for the Vancouver incident, he lied in his book about 
that. There wasn’t any ‘they’ pushing me to go up there. I 
went up there on my own to work some things out on the 
bandstand. But it was funny - he grew up in that arena. He 
told me himself how Fats Navarro used to stand him up and 

“But, anyway, I said what I wanted to say when he was 
alive. Now he’s dead. I hope he rests in peace.” 


The only problem with all this talk, with the acutely 
polemical line Marsalis takes on a vast range of topics, is that, 
as RD Cook noted in Wire 38, it can get in the way of the 
music. Marsalis bitterly and convincingly argues that his 
music is disrespected and misunderstood, yet he continues to 
surround it with a battery of armoury and attitude. He boxes 
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impenetrable and imperious. If you’re 
against him, even if it does mean alienating potential audi- 

Yet in many ways and instances, he speaks a lot of sense, 
and his comments about his music being new and always 
modern get to the heart of the Marsalis dilemma. Is his music 
old or new? Is it for or against the tradition? Is his music too 
scholarly to really engage the listener? And has he been badly 
served by the critical community? 

Certainly few musicians in jazz have made such a compre¬ 
hensive investigation of the music that has gone before them, 
especially in such a short period. In that Marsalis is new. Just 
consider the exemplary range of his output: from the chillingly 
precise modal and post-bop music of his early records to the 
blues-based compositions on J Mood , the New Orleans melo¬ 
dies on The Majesty Of The Blues , the Standard Time studies of 
standard compositions and popular songs, even to Crescent City 
Christmas Card , his arrangements of traditional and modern 
Yuletime tunes. Add Marsalis’s classical recordings - often 
fresh and lively interpretations of the works of Haydn, 
Hummel, Mozart, and Baroque trumpet music - and it is a 
very significant body of work. It’s almost as if, with the 
self-imposed exceptions of forms of jazz-fusion, and the 
avant-garde, Marsalis has made it his task to keep the whole of 
jazz alive. And because of this he may well be rejuvenating 
areas and traditions widely assumed to be lost. 

The personality and expressiveness of his music present 
more difficult problems, and criticism in this area has often 

reliant too much on academicism rather than gutbucket 


bravura. 

And they are criticisms that up until his most recent output 
would have carried a considerable amount of weight. It’s easier 
to respect Marsalis than enjoy him. But with Tune In 
Tomorrow, his soundtrack to the film Aunt Julia and the 
Scriptwriter, and more especially his three-volume blues cycle, 
Soul Gestures In Southern Blue (actually recorded back in 
1987-88, but only now available here on import), Marsalis 
genuinely seems to have opened out, to finally be realising the 
fruits of all his study and learning, of his many-sided talent. 

Tune In Tomorrow shows enormous maturity as a composer 
and demonstrates just how far Marsalis has absorbed the music 
of Ellington with all its attendant tonal and textural complex- 


modern way, the orchestral fragments suited to both the film 

new are Marsalis’s details, his rhythmic touches, his inflections 
of tone. It’s a subtle, yet entirely successful balance between 
old and new, of respect for the Duke and development of some 
of his themes. 

The Soul Gestures trilogy stretches this tension even more 
dramatically. Fully immersing itself in the full range of 
possibilities of the blues melodically, harmonically, rhyth¬ 
mically and as a vehicle for soloing, and featuring Joe 
Henderson and Elvin Jones on the first album. Thick In The 
South, it is three hours that highlight not just Marsalis’s 
increasing mastery as a composer, arranger and interpreter, 
but most surprisingly as a soloist. His improvisations over the 
three records are full of unrestrained blowing, of a vivacious 
brassiness as yet unheard, his twists and slurs of meaning not 
just fitting the form, but full of invention and fire. 

Add Marsalis’s continuing sartorial and musical influence 
on a whole generation of players, both in the US and Britain, 
his extensive support of jazz education through bursaries and 

canon of significant importance and integrity. The man is also 
incredibly prolific: he has no fewer than eight albums in the 
can awaiting release (five live, three studio), and during this 
tour worked daily on music for a ballet being performed in 
New York in December. As Marsalis puts it: “I love music, 
man. And I just love to play.” 

manager drops by to whisk him away to the photo shoot. 
Polite to the end, he apologises for not having more time, and 
when I get up to say goodbye, he surprises me by ignoring the 
formality of my approaching handshake and draws me to him 

with the impression of a serious and dedicated musician driven 

criticised. A musician very much in command of his music, 
his instrument, and himself. It’s an hour, dare I say it, with 
one of jazz’s greatest virtuosi and sharpest minds, with, as 

described him, “potentially the greatest trumpeter of all 
I still think he should have worn that tie though. * 
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Thirty years after Motown first exploded out of Detroit, & FOUND 
our writers recall their favourite little-known Motorcity moments. 


MICKEY’S MONKEY 

The Miracles 1963 


A definitive Motown dance record: nothing gets in 
the way of the backbeat, the handclaps, the percussion, the 
call-and-response. Yet it was something of a rarity: one of only 
two hits by The Miracles which weren't written by Smokey 

other. Instead, Robinson comes on simply as cheerleader and 
step-caller. His voice isn’t the sweet, creaseless tenor that 
blessed the later Miracles hits; he sounds a lot wilder than he 
later became, and it suits the rather clumsy Holland-Dozier 
production. Motown would turn out far slicker dance records, 
but from the irresistible catchline of lum-di-lum-di-la-aah to 
the ominous percussion break to the nutty tenor solo, the 
crackle and spontaneity of the record sums up a lot of the 
chaotic early energy of Motown. Unfortunately, most of its 
subsequent reissues on Miracles anthologies debase the original 
sound; you should hear the original English Oriole pressing. 


STOP! IN THE NAME OF LOVE 

Is ley Brothers 1966 

The Isleys arrived late at Motown and left early but 
between 1966 and ’68 they were Tamla’s second division 
champions with "This Old Heart Of Mine (Is Weak For 
You)”, “I Guess I’ll Always Love You” and “Behind A Painted 
Smile”. Unlike most Motown acts, the Isleys brought an 
established identity - as gospel screamers with the million¬ 
selling “Shout” and “Twist And Shout” behind them - and 
they must have posed a serious threat to the label’s leading acts 
. . . particularly when Holland-Dozier-Holland took them on 
and began to produce superior cover versions of their other 
stars’ hits. Witness their ferocious assault on Kim Weston’s 
“Take Me In Your Arms (Rock Me A Little While)”, Ronnie’s 
virtuoso performance of The Supremes’ “I Hear A Symphony” 
(presaging his ‘solo’ Isleys effort of the 70s), and their 
wonderful remakes of The Elgins’ “Put Yourself In My Place”, 
The Temptations’ “Little Miss Sweetness”, Martha And The 
Vandellas’ “Nowhere To Run” and Marvin Gaye’s “That’s The 
Way Love Is”. 

“Stop! In The Name Of Love” takes pride of place by being 
such an unlikely choice of cover, because it is so inextricably 


chuck in plenty of the falsetto “ooohs” which The Beatles 
nicked as their trademark. The demure glamour of the original 
is stripped away and replaced by a cutting urgency that only 
Levi Stubbs could match - twice as fast, twice as funky and 


TELL ME HOW LONG THE EVENING 
TRAIN’S BEEN GONE 

The Supremes 1968 

A couple of years ago, Dr Licks’ dazzling tribute to 
James Jamerson’s low-frequency genius asked several cele¬ 
brated bass players to re-record a Jamerson performance of 
their choice and explain their enthusiasm for it. The results 
were published as Standing In The Shadows Of Motown: The Life 
And Music Of The Lengendary Bassist James Jamerson (Hal 
Leonard Publishing). Anthony Jackson, America's most in¬ 
novative and all-round musically literate performer on the 
electric bass, supplied it with an insightful theoretical analysis 
of Jamerson’s magisterial contribution to a long-forgotten 
Supremes track — “Tell Me How Long The Evening Train’s 
Been Gone”. Jackson also paid homage to Jamerson’s memory 
with a loving reconstruction of the piece for the accompanying 
tape. From “For The Love of Money” on down, he has used 
Jamerson’s ground-breaking musical languages as a launch pad 
into his own exquisite experiments with boldly dissonant, 
non-diatonic bass. 

Jamerson's genius is well known, but the sheer authority 
with which Jackson asserts it sent me rushing back to the 
classic 1968 album Love Child to rediscover the original. There 
it sits, sandwiched halfway between the anthemic title track 
and the epochal Ashford and Simpson belter “Some Things 
You Never Get Used To” which closes side one. This moody, 
mid-tempo tale of lost love, written by Pam Sawyer and Frank 
Wilson, is everything Jackson claimed it to be and more: not 
just the ultimate, sublime Fender bass record but a classic 
train tune too. One ringing, melancholy chord from Earl Van 

itself around the hook of the title. Hi-hat and tambourine 
punch out the train rhythm, and Jamerson outdoes himself. 

(Jamerson’s “jagged distortions in scalar direction”) is breath¬ 
taking - an ineffable statement of the mystic potency of 
rhythm and blues. paul gilroy 
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Temptations’ “I’m Gonna Make You Love Me”, another 
example of the genre). In “Up The Ladder To The Roof’ the 
verse sounds like a bridge, so that from the very first breathless 
“Come with me” you are dragged irresistibly towards that 
ecstatic chorus. The wah wah guitar, which would now be 
deemed absurdly inappropriate, adds to its charms, but you 
can’t help feeling that it was written as a ballad. Motown, as 
ever, managed to make it a dance record as well, phil mcneill 


HERE, MY DEAR 

Marvin Gaye 1978 


Art Ensemble- Cindy, Diana and Mary Supreme 

UP THE LADDER TO THE ROOF 

The Supremes (1970) 

There was a nice irony in the last Diana Ross & The 
Supremes single being titled “Someday We’ll Be Together” - 
especially as it was actually Ross and a couple of unknown 
session singers, testifying in a most un-Supremes way. Natur¬ 
ally, everyone thought the group’s days were numbered when 
the infinitely less glamorous Jean Terrell was drafted in and 
they set to work with producer Frank Wilson, who had been 
involved in all the Supremes records that actually featured The 
Supremes since Holland-Dozier-Holland quit Motown in ’68. 
But miraculously, they came up with their best record since 
1966’s “You Keep Me Hangin’ On” and began a run of five top 
ten hits in Britain - something Ross never managed with or 
without The Supremes. (In the US, on the other hand, The 
Supremes without Ross never added to their 12 number ones, 
while she has had a further six on her own.) 

Wilson created a new, ethereal kind of Supremes in which 
Terrell would blend in and pop out of the orchestration and 
Mary Wilson and Cindy Birdsong’s dreamy voices - a style 
echoed by Smokey Robinson and Stevie Wonder in their 
productions of “Automatically Sunshine” and “Bad Weather" 
respectively; the fact that Terrell sounded like Ross’s ghost 
didn’t hurt. The song, by Wilson and Vincent DiMirco, is 
structured rather like those strange, verseless Ashford-Simpson 
things such as “Ain’t No Mountain High Enough” (in fact 
Wilson and Nicholas Ashford co-wrote The Supremes and 


How can a suite of music so undisciplined, tasteless 
and spiteful amount to one of the greatest soul albums ever? 
Oh, easily. Here, My Dear contains at least half-a-dozen of the 
most beautiful performances Gaye ever cut, songs that, in 
dinner-table terms, represent a gush of snivels, whimpers, 
whines and snarls from all the poisoned glands of his being. In 
fact, it’s the opposite of what soul’s supposed to be - Gaye The 
Redeemable Sinner comes out of this one badly. If “What’s 
Going On” is the great text of dutiful, emblematic emotion, 
and “Let’s Get It On” is an ode to the complexity of joy, then 
“Here, My Dear" is real life. This is the divorce album, the one 
Gaye produced in lieu of fiscal settlement with his ex-wife, 
Anna Gordy, in 1978. 

It was recorded on the cheap with a small ensemble (none of 
whom are personally credited on the sleeve, incidentally) and 
completed in what appears to have been a frenzied series of 
private night-long confessions, uttered by the singer into the 
silent ears of his studio. Gaye multitracks his voice over 
murmurous grooves to near-excess. “Everybody Needs Love", 
on paper a daftly sentimental meditation on the kind of love 
you encounter on the greetings card shelf in newsagents, is 
madly beautiful in the ear. It begins where Gospel/R&B 

realm in which song-structure and vocal technique, let alone 
the dull indices of musical genre, are abrogated and recon¬ 
ceived as a weeping session. It moves from tremulous, 
long-suffering fortitude at its quiet opening to breakdown 
and, in a sudden arc of harmony so strained and lovely you feel 
your own air shove against the walls of your goozle pipe (your 
what? - Ed), transcendence. Close listening is an exhausting 
experience. 

Same goes for the rest of the album, albeit to varying 
degrees. In effect. Here, My Dear is a soul oratorio, the setting 
of an epic text to music that takes you on an emotional journey 
to a fudged redemption. It’s an aimless journey, and one that 
leaves you with an uneasy, faintly contaminated feeling, but it 
is also strangely sacramental. It is also lost, probably for good. 
To the best of my knowledge, it was deleted after realising 
suitable profits in the very early ’80s and in all likelihood will 

measure of power over the Motown empire. nick coleman 
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Of course Motown — moved from Detroit roots out 
West to LA, the heartland of Hollywood-Vegas showbiz-as- 
industry — had lost touch with whatever once fuelled it. So 
where did this come from? In the year of Chic, Carmen Rosa 
Vega of Long Island, New York, even over and above her 
Motown contemporary Teena Marie (also white, Rick James- 
directed, still successful today, though not with Motown or 
James), delivered this one worldwide club smash, which 
pressures along on roiling timbales, dirtysweet clavinet, guitar 
yammer and dancing strings, while her hard little voice states 
the facts in the case: “If you solve the riddle, you can save your 

mistitled “Give it up for Love” as often as not, and Vega 
sometimes surely sings it this way) it hit well after core disco 
had lost its first deviant energy, well before whitegirl punk- 

hedonism and stylistic devices of the first and the semi-ironic 
populism of the second into something darker and more 
strained. Vega was always smart and self-willed, not a 
combination Gordy relished, in the talents (female) he 
discovered/launched. On the LP version (Try My Love, varied 
and solid, but unremarkable) there’s a fake fade-out, fade-in 
and a serenely spacey middle eight that prefigures a whole 

ment of such unclassical porno pop devices, and still doesn’t. 


Smokey Robinson 1979 

For me, Motown really begins and ends with Smokey 
Robinson, from the immaculate early ballads and dance 
records-through to his magnificent (and absurdly neglected) 
solo records of the late 70s and early 80s. “Cruisin’ ” came 
from a somewhat mixed 1979 album called Where There's 
Smoke, and while the second side was routine at first, it ended 
on this blissful lover’s suggestion. Sonny Burke’s arrangement 
does the right thing all the way through: it cushions Smokey’s 
vocal on a slipstream of strings, cuts the drums down to a 
simple conga beat, and provides a crucial role for the great 
Marv Tarplin, the guitarist who once co-wrote “Going To A 
Go-Go” and “The Tracks Of My Tears” (and actually com¬ 
posed this one with Robinson). Tarplin’s simple, perfect lick 
rises through the closing choruses to keep them hooked into 
the memory. 

The tune is pure love-man nonsense, about cruising 
together through a perfumed fantasy, but Smokey etches every 
syllable into a believable, poetic truth. When he sings “Baby, 
let’s cruise, let’s float, let’s gliiii-iiiiiiide/Let’s open up and go 
in-siiii-iiiide”, it’s as melting a come-hither as one can find in 



pop singing. The fact that he uses a gay metaphor only adds to 
the already mysterious asexuality of that beautiful, ageless 

rhythm and romantic frisson which sums up the Motown 


“Oh things are gettin’ really funky/Down at the old 
corral/And it’s not the skunks that are stinkin’/It’s the stinkin’ 
lies you tell”. It starts with a fat-brutal throbbing riff with 
sinister slippery side-curl clatter of percussion synth, and a 
cartoon-perfect Wonder vocal entry, twirling and skirling 
angrily into a tune that expertly juggles actual and apparent 
downbeats: his irrespressible rewrite of “Gimme Some Truth”, 

Daft enough often enough (The Secret Life Of Plants), and 
pretty damn successful - as central and beloved a figure as that 
other blind but smiling keyboardist, singer and genius 
barrier-buster Ray Charles - Wonder seemed (like Charles) a 
man sidestepped by history by the time his excellent 1987 LP 
Characters came out, much less wiggy or personality-cult 
saleable in pop-pulp or temperamental terms than former 
Motown colleagues M. Jackson and M. Gaye. 

Seamlessly inventive, lithely serious, Characters was 
ignored. Today, you can see all too clearly how the same 
descriptions might fit his whole long-term contribution, the 
groundbreaking series of concept LPs, from Music of My Mind 
to Songs In The Key Of Life, which wound lush soul introspec¬ 
tion into the emotional possibilities of funk synthesiser, and 
pushed both towards public domain claims and the politics of 
everyday African American living, while polyrhythm bounced 
in and around polymelody in unprecedented, vibrant, chatter¬ 
ing tangle. His achievement in Black music is somehow so 
vast that even fans no longer notice it or quite respect it. Is this 
why an acutely paranoid political chart-gem like “Skeletons” 
gets passed over? Chart success obscures art success — the deep 
story of African American popular music. 
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Hopey Glass examines Berry Gordy’s deeper artistic achievement. 


five minutes). 


PoMo BETTER BLUES 

America , became the “Andy Warhol of 20th-century sound: a 
modern popular music.” 

The second claim’s of course unassailable. The first? 

mainstream — but you could say this about dozens of wildcard 
pop innovators. No, beyond the fact that such utter opposites 
naturally attract, this Brown-Warhol linkage won’t spark. 

Better candidate for the Andy Warhol of 20th-century 
sound, then? Berry Gordy, with Motown his Factory. 

Motown as institution within Black music is also in 
every superficial respect the opposite of Brown. The last and 

it was production-line music in the Brill Building mould, 
where writers, arrangers, musicians, engineers and producers 
laboured in anonymously fierce competition to suckerpunch 
the public. Their Golden Era sound — built round choreog¬ 
raphed and groomed puppet-talent pulled in off the projects 

within which a kid-next-door singer poured out his/her 
elations and desolations, carefully structured for seven-inch 
transmission, aimed at the tinny epiphany of the ubiquitous 


James Jamerson, Benny Benjamin and Earl Van Dyke, were 
pouring all their considerable ability into art that hid the art. 
This hothouse secrecy spawned Motown’s own Edie Sedg- 

made by the process, its David Ruffins, its Florence Ballards. 
It could hardly help but burst apart - Motown’s three great 
auteurs (Wonder, Gaye, Norman Whitfield: no girls, of 

Holloway or Gladys Knight didn’t flourish within Motown. 
Black CultNat ideologues preferred to embrace Brown (even 



Why Pop Art? Not as any claim on High Art status; the 

question. But whereas Roy Lichtenstein reframed strip-cartoon 
images in galleryland, creating energies by being blown up 
large, Gordy took 50s pop forms and reframed them, highly 
intensified, in exactly the zone they came from, the charts. It 

answering the question what happens to quality, significance or 
meaning in art in the age of mass reproduction? In a charged and 

Gospel was for Martin Luther King’s generation, Motown 
became for Young America the sound of the Civil Rights 
struggle. 

You look back at Art after Warhol, and you realise that any 
modern model of it based on 19th Century ideas of troubled 
individual genius is either insupportable or reactionary. You 
look back at Black music after Motown and you realise that the 


lated — his is not the “perfect unself-conscious pop” of 



tour: scruffy lout scousers and black Detroit UltraDebs threw 


lated. 

Warhol kept weird party-company: junkie-stars like Lou 
Reed and Jean-Michel Basquiat unnerving the Shah of Iran. 
Gordy’s greatest equivalent achievement may be the chance he 
gave for a bleached-skin re-bone-structured semi-effeminate 
JB-obsessed mooncalf manchild to move on up with the 
“good” and the “great” - Michael Jackson’s ascendency in the 
Reagan-era. If Smokey’s neat sweet innocent lyric turnarounds 
had been the all-American poetry of an optimistic, aspiration- 
al, authored age, these strange confusions and eerie sexual 
juxtapositions were the trashy dark shock-poetry of a greedier, 
more cynical all-American time. Motown in the 90s is not 
High Culture, even though its Products walk tall among the 

what it’s become, if you like — handy cliche: Dorian Gray - 
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The Black Rock Coalition sounds like a pressure group for the right just to goof off. 


TOTHE 

future 


You’ve all seen them, the Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles. You moaned. Proof, if needed, you thought, that the 
stock was degenerating, civilisation on the way out, kids aren’t 
what they were. I can just hear you. 

Except somewhere, murmuring away in all that, there’s a 
hint things are turning out a little better than they ought to. 
Hard to hold onto, easy to overstate, more to do with a way 
with words than anything in those words. 

Which is a very roundabout way indeed of wondering if 
maybe Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles weren’t - just for a 
while - helping save the world for real. If only because so many 
people, from Hampstead Liberals to the Nation of Islam, 
seemed to think they were somehow the end of it. Hold that 
thought . . . 

The black Rock Coalition was formed in late 1985, to 
produce, promote and distribute Black alternative music, to 
document events, to disseminate information, to create and 
allocate funds, to network. To get back - collectively - a little 
of what had been taken: “Rock and roll is Black music and we 
are its heirs,” they argue. They organised, led initially by 
guitarist Vernon Reid, critic Greg Tate and manager Konda 
Mason (then of Isis, now of Caron Wheeler), to fight the lame 
stasis within the industry, the pigeonholing, the casually 
racist bypassing of music that didn’t fit the marketplan. Not 
all Black music, they wanted to insist, is fly-by-night disco, or 
Vegas fun, or iced-over cultural museum-fodder, or so-called 
adult smoochie-smoochie. 

Beyond just monetary reward (which is a point, but not 
much of one), some Black music would like to have different 
fun again, would like to stir up trouble, to explore the world, 
to look back into history and forward into the future, to 
contradict itself, to fall over and still be accepted. A political 
pressure group, for the right to rock? Seems like nothing 
much, a side-issue at best. 

But there’s a serious point, more serious than it first seems. 
All these labels Black music currently labours under - jazz the 
headmusic, soul the heartmusic, you-name-it the bodymusic - 
are clearly acting to blank out possibilities, not extend them. 
They’re ways of restricting possible reactions, of limiting 
audiences, of predigesting, of defusing. HipHop has leapt into 
the breach, but its impetus is as much headline-fuelled as 
musical. 


Hopey Glass explains why h 


Be easier to argue this, though, if classic blues hadn’t been 
so routinely backward-looking, so becalmed: until respectable, 
time-honoured R&B replay (Albert Collins, Koko Taylor, 
Chuck Jackson etc.) sings for its supper at Republican 
fundraisers (during the same Bush campaign, no less, that 
openly put racebaiting back on the political agenda). 

And Eric Clapton, feted always as the most respectful, 

Against Racism was founded over here. You’ll recall. 

Living colour are cosmopolitan brainmetal. Bad 
Brains are thrash rastajazz. Fishbone are hardcore ska. A little 
behind them, a united front of the not-yet-famous - groups 
like Jupiter, Blue-Print, J.J. Jumpers, Blakasaurus Mex, PBR 
Streetgang, dadahdoodahda, Michael Hill’s Bluesband, 
others. This isn’t a style, it’s collision-collage in overdrive. A 
first strike against the marketing compartmentalisation which 
has drained popular-serious music of most of its energy, all its 

Point about rock, see, is that it isn’t about what you ARE, 
it’s about who and what you want to BE (and who or what 
shares this need). The History Of Our Future , the Coalition 


emollient - 

and body, but this time determined from within) and a call to 
be all they could be. 

more than anything - deep down - about embracing muta¬ 
tion, fiercely and joyfully. White kids who want to be black, 

And black kids the same. 

For fundamentalists, for threatened elites, 
mutation is a present danger, a runaway disaster. Those 
Teenage Turtles, they run in a gang, they wear colours, they 
talk like ghetto kids — they’re unnatural monsters, and in spite 
of all this (or because of it), they’re the ninja heroes, the 
underground good guys. Plenty wrong with that feebly- 
plotted badly-animated cartoon series: that bit, the dream- 
vision identification bit, the important bit, is right. Plenty 
wrong with half the rock committed in the name of “Black¬ 
ness” (or at least, if you didn’t first note the skincolour, you’d 

formation bit, that’s right. 

Black Rock Coalition. Gay Rock Coalition. Girl Rock 
Coalition. The right to be who we are and who we want to be: 
signed Esperanza (hence Hopey) Glass. Half-Colombian, 

We’ve all grafted devils now. And if we’re not we need to 
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real life dramas 


IS TECHNOLOGY 
KILLING MUSIC? 

David Toop argues that 
the living spirit of communal improvisation is thriving in the production-work 
of Ice Cube’s bench Mob and Public Enemy’s The Bomb Squad. 


“Mackin’ is a game and everybody’s playin’ an’ as long as you believe 
what they say in’, consider them a M.A.C.K. and with no delay they 
are gonna get off the play, but when it comes to me say in’ a drama for 

right, when it comes to rhymin’ rap 'cause all I do is kick facts.” 
from “Who's The Mack?” by Ice Cube. 


A background noise, a sort of dying moose call, 
has provided background dissent to musical developments of 

Greek chorus, all sharing a common project of technophobic 
humanism. Machines are killing music, they say. 

This is fine. Few of us really live for the day when all music 
is created by machines. But what kinds of music have been 
enhanced or eroded by technology, which have gained and 
which have suffered? 

By implication or direct attack, rap is often the prime target 
of the technophobes. Rap may be gaining in credence as 
so-called street knowledge — the fax from the wax, the news 
from nowhere - but its production methods are still regarded 
with suspicion. Looking beyond the mere facts of production, 
however, we have to ask if it isn’t the traditionalists who are 
c, rather than 


the rap iconoclasts, the supposed technocrats. 

Rap’s production devices are admittedly daunting if you 
believe that interactive music can only be made with wood, 
brass, steel, air, flying fingers and other bodily eruptions. But 
we only need listen to productions by the Bomb Squad, the 
Lench Mob, Eric B & Rakim (the pioneers), Main Source, 
Downtown Science’s Sam Sever and Bosco Money, NWA’s Dr. 
Dre and Yella and, in the UK, Red Ninja. 

In the Bomb Squad/Lench Mob production of just two 
consecutive Ice Cube tracks - “The Nigga Ya Love To Hate” 


and “AmeriKKKa’s Most Wanted” — there are dense mixes of 
sample loops, overlaid or jump cut (some even disrupting the 

radio, a Last Poets sample, record scratching, chants, captured 
slogans, sirens, helicopters, gunshots, snatches of argument, 
abrasive noise, dramatic spaces. These dub spaces (the man¬ 
ipulation of time, distance and point of view) are intersected 
by acted fictions which oscillate between verbal theatre and 
pure sonic cinema. With each jump-cut, the ambient quality 
of the track changes. Our position as listener fluctuates. The 


These biotech collisions may be digitally encoded memories 
rather than flesh-and-blood compositions for the instant; but 
they share a heritage with Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five, 
Muddy Waters’ Blues Band or The Meters which current 
‘great black music’ with more self-consciously traditionalist 
leanings invariably lacks. 

it in a Bomb Squad production by Hank Shocklee, Keith 
Shocklee and Eric ‘Vietnam’ Sadler than in a post-Pink Floyd 
soundscape by The Orb. The ‘classic’ Public Enemy albums. 
Ice Cube’s AmeriKKKa’s Most Wanted or Son of Bazerk’s Bazerk, 
Bazerk, Bazerk all impress themselves on the listener with their 
hyperventilating fury, but more important, they use technolo- 

fixed; everything shifts. 

Thanks to the sampler - the collator of history - in four 
minutes we might hear the ambience of Sea-Saint Studios in 
New Orleans, circa 1969; Hollywood Sound Recorders, Cali¬ 
fornia, circa 1976; a mosque somewhere in America; radio 
space over the eastern seaboard; Greene Street Recording, New 
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floating bits, all pieced together in the mix, may be a 
fundamental key to why the superhuman live performance 
arrives too late. Musicians now think separately. They seek 
perfection, not exchange, and the convergence of bionic 
virtuosos, digital recording, CD quality and perfect rooms 
only serves to buff that perfection into a brighter shine. 

The floating shards can be homogenised and polished, 
modelled over time (which is money) into dead architecture. 
But they can also be jerry-built and hacked into recorded 
equivalents of the Watts Towers. If recording technology’s 


emphasis on isolationism, precision and technocratic, hierar¬ 
chical control has squeezed the breath out of much soul and 
jazz, the same demonic qualities have been subverted by rap 
producers to reinvest African-American music with defiance, 

In the hands of the Bomb Squad or Ice Cube’s Lench Mob, 
mechanical precision becomes intensity and drive; fragmenta¬ 
tion creates a theatre of interleaved signals; high audio fidelity 
allows deeper bass, sizzling highs, as well as a clear soundstage 
on which to place all the elements of a mix; hierarchical 
control enables the modelling of complex sound sculptures. 

B-movies, Schoolly D called rap tracks back in 1987: music 
evolving from the traditions of storytelling and verbal gaming, 
lit and set-dressed with a movie sensibility, edited with the 
sickening pace of a home video. 

At its best, rap production plays with our grasp of 
authorship, our sense of time. Who is speaking? Are all these 
contradictory messages intended to convey a unity of content 
or do they defy and question each other? Is this a fiction, a 
film, a private diary? Rap also fine-tunes our powers of 
visualisation. What do we see? Where are we being taken, we 
ask, as the vehicle dumps us here, dumps us there? 

These aesthetic points are far from merely academic. 
Questions were raised in a British court room about NWA’s 
Efil4Zaggin (do the lyrics depict real events or are they 
invented obscenities? Does the music emphasise the fictional, 
cautionary aspect of the story?). In the aftermath of the NWA 
trial, two tracks (“Black Korea” and "No Vaseline”, the latter a 
vicious response to NWA’s “Message”) were dropped from the 
British release of Ice Cube’s Death Certificate for lines like 
“Your little chop suey ass’ll be a target” and “You let a Jew 
break up my crew”. Whether from police action or record 
company timidity, these attempts to edit rap’s message are 
dilutions of the music’s challenge as dialectical theatre, as 
audiodrome. At this point, broken questions and harsh 
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Mark Sinker talks to sought-after 
producers Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis 



This is a story, as Janet J. would say, about control. 
Control, as someone else once said, of the means of production. 
Production meaning music as the whole thing — not just 
writing the tunes, not just playing them, not just letting the 
rhythm develop between you as players, not just honing the 
all-round sound until all anyone needs to hear is a single 
downbeat to know who this is, not just working off and for the 
crowd, but orchestrating the whole community, and being 
part of their response. Production meaning, being able to 
make things happen. 

Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis have been producers for a while 
- very much sought after in the latter part of their 80s, after 
their wittily cream-crisp glidefunk with Ms Jackson, and the 
series of records they’ve done for Clarence Avant’s Tabu label, 
in particular with torch soul ladiesman Alexander O’Neal. But 
it’s only this last year, since they started their own label 
Perspective, that they’ve been able to make things happen. 

Which initially meant getting a deal for a long-ignored 
music that hasn’t, in Jam’s own words, “really broken through 
commercially since Edwin Hawkins, ’Oh Happy Day’, which 
was 21 years ago.” And putting together a unique Cecil B. de 
Mille epic of a record called The Evolution Of Gospel , with a 
40-strong Gospel Choir called, with admirable directness, the 
Sounds of Blackness. 

They’d come across them working with Jackson, been 
knocked out by the range of their work (which includes scat, 
bebop and R&B, as well as traditional gospel): they’d used 
them on an O’Neal Christmas record, and been swept away by 
their professionalism, by the ease with which the three-part 
harmony they were given turned into six and seven and eight 
part. Come the day Jam/Lewis had a record label all their own, 
the Sounds of Blackness were going to be on it. 

The Sounds of Blackness have been around since the late 
60s, committed to the celebration, as lead soprano Ann 
Bennett-Nesby tells me, of all African American music (the 
widespread idea that some black music, some jazz, some blues, 
belongs to the devil, is an illusion, she says). Inevitably, given 
the sheer sensurround force of their productions, they’d been 
approached by record companies before this, “but what they 


wanted was for us to change our name to the Sounds of Music, 
or the Sounds of Harmony, or something strange, which we 
would not compromise by doing. And then our repertoire’s a 
little too wide: ’Can you just do straight Gospel music, and 
stick to that?’ Which we would not compromise by doing 
either. Our intent is to teach, as well as allow people to enjoy 
the African American scope in its entirety.” 

The history of African American music is a history of 
breaking away from the preconceptions and misconceptions of 
a white-run industry about what Black music has just been: 
crucial to this move have been the Black-run independents. 
Companies like Motown, Philly, Solar, not only gave each big 
city its own beat, its own sound-landscape - they also provided 
a confidence that such breaks could successfully be made. I 
asked Jam if he thought that - since all three organisations are 
not now really what they were - they also provided examples of 
paths to not take, of what can go wrong, but he chided me 
swiftly: “Well, I think ‘wrong’ is relative. Philly International 
had probably ten to 15 very good years: the whole Thom Bell 
and Gamble & Huff collaboration, in the music business that's 
cheating the odds.” Similarly with Leon Sylver and Dick 
Griffey at Solar: they’ve been round the block. As for Motown, 
they “did what any company would like to do: you build the 

Berry Gordy shouldn’t be worrying about running a record 
company, he’s created a legacy that everybody can be proud of: 
he should sit back, relax, count his money and accept the 


If their philosophy differs at all, it’s that they don’t want 

set up to churn out Jam/Lewis clones - always, he reminds me, 
Jam/Lewis have tried not simply to impose their sound on an 
artist. In order that Perspective’s thing not be “just one sound 
that’ll burn out,” they’ve tried to create a situation where 
everyone that they sign is creatively involved - or encouraged 
to be — at all stages. 

Perspective’s roster includes presently two Minneapolis 
groups Mint Condition and Grand Jury (shades of Prince’s 
Grand Central? Lewis was at school in Minneapolis with the 
pint-sized one, and Jam/Lewis both happily admit that his 
influence and help have been considerable, that they want to 
do the same for others), Krush (an all girl group from Dallas), 
Low Key (their hiphop act) and singer Lisa Keith. But in the 
end, the Perspective manifesto is summarised by Sounds of 
Blackness, community-minded, all-embracing, optimistic, 
worth working long and hard for. 

“There were some roadblocks, some narrow thinking, as far 
as this music goes, and we wanted a company that was very 
open-minded. A&M was open-minded anyway, because I 
don’t think they expected us to come out with this first. The 
nice thing is that you’re dealing with Herb Alpert who is a 
musician, and he can appreciate whatever we do, as long as it’s 
creative. It’s been a good marriage all along.” * 
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At this distance it’s impossible to imagine the ire and 
gnashing of teeth the dignified and respectable Modern Jazz 
Quartet caused among critics during the 1950s and 1960s. 

raphone, piano, bass and percussion,” asserted Wilfred Mel- 
lers. "The earthiness of jazz has been replaced by a fey 
tinkling,” said the critic Benny Green. Their hackles, in 

attempts to graft European structures - particularly the 

their pianist and musical director John Lewis. 

What makes the MJQ’s genre-bending experiments in¬ 
teresting today is that the problems Lewis was grappling with 
all those years ago, the problems of introducing more sophisti¬ 
cated structures and forms to jazz, are still to be properly 
addressed by the jazz community as a whole. There have been 
other explorers to be sure, not least Jelly Roll Morton, the 
Boswell Sisters, Duke Ellington, Charles Mingus, Dave 
Brubeck, Gil Evans and latterly Wynton Marsalis, but con¬ 
sidering what a fundamental part form and structure play in 
European classical music, it still remains perhaps the most 
vital and intriguing area jazz has yet to conquer. 

With the emergence in recent years of the “Young Lions”, 


return to the melody, then out. Very little attention is paid to 
moving a piece through changes of tempo or mood or 
introducing forms into improvisation. 

This is not to say the “theme-string-of-solos-theme” 
approach hasn’t served jazz well, but it ultimately introduces a 
sameness of conception and execution, particularly in the hard 
bop school, that the improviser alone can not wholly over¬ 
come. To put it another way, how many new CDs by the 
young and praised can you think of that follow this basic 
formula? The chances are it's going to be quite a few, 
suggesting the problem today is much same as it was when the 
MJQ cut their first tracks together in New York City in 
December 1952. 

Lewis and the other members of the Quartet had 
originally played together as members of Dizzy Gillespie’s 
1946 big band. After a couple of false starts and a name 
change, Lewis, Milt Jackson on vibraphone, bassist Percy 
Heath and Kenny Clarke on drums, finally emerged as The 
Modern Jazz Quartet on a December 1952 record date for the 
newly-formed Prestige label. Lewis took it upon himself to 
provide most of the group’s repertoire and as he progressively 
assumed artistic control, Clarke left and was replaced by the 


another 

way 

OUT... 


Controversial, in their quiet way, throughout 
their 40-year career, the Modern Jazz Quartet 
have persistently followed their own path. 
Founder John Lewis looks hack at their achievement 
with Stuart Nicholson, and explains how they 
foretold and perhaps solved one of the most 
intractable problems in the development of Jazz. 



those youthful musicians steeped in the nomenclature of 
hard-bop, the distinct sense of deja vu their work evokes harks 
back to the original hard-bop climate which promoted Lewis's 

returned in spades. So many of the young hard-boppers 
support the same sources of stylistic inspiration - every major 
recording company has its own stable of artists who have been 
inspired by a Jackie McLean, a Kenny Dorham, a Jimmy 
Smith, a Cannonball Adderley and so on - that similarity in 
concept and execution is inevitable with so many resting their 
faith in such a narrow repository of the jazz repertoire. 

These young musicians, in following the examples of the 
older generation, often appropriate hard bop classics, or else 
compose their own originals inspired by the older models. But 
frequently these are relatively simple vehicles for improvisa¬ 
tion, the blues or the basic ternary popular song form. 
Arrangements usually take the form of a statement of the 
melody, in unison or simple harmony, a string of solos and 


drummer Connie Kay. The personnel has remained unchanged 

The problem that confronted Lewis was one of musical 
direction. On hand was a group of gifted (and in the case of 
Jackson, brilliant) musicians, yet the group offered only a 
limited dynamic range and a small tonal palette. The question 
was how to marshal these resources to maximum effect. Once 
the regular piano player in the Charlie Parker Quintet, Lewis 
had been ideally placed to see that bop was being propelled 
forward by instrumental virtuosity alone, which in itself could 
ultimately be limiting. “The thing that attracted me to the 
music of Charlie Parker and Dizzy was that they started doing 
innovations in the structures of the pieces they played which 
were based on older chord structures,” says Lewis. “But the 
melodic lines they used were much more intricate than the 
things that had gone before . . . However, their innovations 
in structure were generally only at the beginning and end of a 
composition.” 

There was a continual reliance on a predictable rodomontade 
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was the weak link,” Lewis explains, “Just theme-solos-theme, 
so I tried to do something more than that." Solos simply used 
the underlying harmonic changes as a means to an end; they 
hardly ever related to the melodic structure of the song itself or 
to the solos that proceeded them. Lewis reasoned that for the 
music to develop, compositional form might be a way to 
enrich the music’s basic design. “Altering the structure helps 
with variety and adds to maintaining the interest,” he says. 

Lewis was not intimidated by the staggering virtuosos in 
jazz at that time. Significantly, he had been involved with the 
Miles Davis nonet in the “Birth Of The Cool” sessions, where 
virtuosity, the sine qua non of bop, had been rationalised into a 
less frantic expressionism. Lewis’ own playing owed a lot to 
Count Basie, the prime mover in the less-is-more ethic, while 
Milt Jackson played with a very fluid, clear-thinking style that 
seldom moved from the shadow of the blues. Their contrasting 
styles created a powerful, creative duality, as exemplified by 
the group’s performance of “Django” recorded on December 
23rd 1954. 

It’s among the true masterpieces of jazz, but the absence of 
frantic virtuosity must have been almost surreal in the context 
of its time, the whole composition running counter to the then 


organisational scheme was profound, down to a written bass 
line at one point, using, as Martin Williams noted, the riff 
that introduced King Oliver’s 1926 “Snag It”. 

Lewis gradually imposed the same degree of organisation on 
all the group’s material. Even “Ralph’s New Blues", a 
straightforward 12-bar theme by Jackson from this early 
period, used a modal motif and an imitative stretto device 
where the piano, vibes and bass overlap each other, as in 
certain types of fugue. Indeed, it was to Bach, the supreme 
master of the fugue, that Lewis turned for inspiration. After 
all, jazz used European harmonies, the tempered scale, coun¬ 
terpoint and simple ternary and binary forms. Why not 
borrow more complicated structures to enhance this music? 

But just as the tempered scale was bent to accommodate the 
“blue” note and counterpoint was improvised and personalised 
in the New Orleans ensembles, Lewis took devices from 
classical music and adopted them for his own purposes. His 
fugues may have evoked Bach, but they finally emerged 
stamped with his own personality, demonstrating that the 
imposition of form need not necessarily mean the rigidity so 
many of his critics claimed. 

During the 50s and 60s the MJQ recorded an 
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Complete Last Concert (Atlantic). Reviewing the concert for The 
New Yorker , Whitney Balliett said, “It was loose and a little 
wild. The solos were longer than usual, and they had a 
singular urgency and brilliance." 

It’s doubtful if Lewis could have achieved what he did 
without a set, working group. Once the group had made the 
commitment to remain together it enabled him to fulfil his 
ambitions. “We had an advantage by always having the same 
people,” he explains. “When you have that, you can do things 
like we tried. If you don’t have that, every time you change 
personnel you almost have to start over again. We had an 
advantage.” But as Nat Hentoff pointed out, when they were 
apart they never sounded as distinctively themselves as they 
did together. One of the highspots of the 1980s was the 
reunion of the MJQ, after what Lewis now describes as "a seven 
year vacation”, at Tokyo’s Budokan Hall in October 1981 — 
Re-Union At Budokan (Pablo). 

But if they had said all they could prior to their “vacation” 
how come they re-formed? “Well, it was almost why we 
formed the group in the first place," explains Lewis. “It 


seemed like a good idea to get together and play. When we did 
that first job after the ‘vacation’ we enjoyed it so much we 
thought we would like to continue doing it. I guess it was 
something that was destiny. I don’t think we thought it was 
that much of a tall order.” 

A European tour followed in 1982 and there seemed to be a 
joie de vivre in their playing that picked up from where Last 
Concert left off, something that had occasionally been lacking 
from their previous incarnation. In an interview with Nat 
Hentoff, Lewis explained, “During the time we were apart 
each of us grew. Each of us had other experiences.” Older and 
more worldly wise, the group seemed less self-consciously 
formal. Together Again: Live at Montreux Jazz Festival '82 
(Pablo) was a re-run of familiar themes, but served to illustrate 
the extent of collective improvisation that went on, particular¬ 
ly improvised counterpoint, on a number that might otherwise 
have appeared etched in stone, such as “Django”. Lewis once 

comparison of the three versions of the tune mentioned here 


shows the extent of the group’s collective improvisational 
freedom within a seemingly immutable structure. 

Their first post-vacation studio recording, Echoes( Pablo) 
from 1984, was not quite so distinguished. “The Horn Pipe” 
and “Sacha’s March” almost parody their Third Stream efforts 
in the 1950s and 1960s. Later Lewis would point out that 
reunions, like unions, took time to unify. In contrast was This 
One's For Basie (Pablo) from 1985. Here the Old World verities 
were confronted more convincingly on “Valeria”, “Le Cannet” 
and “Milano” - the latter a Lewis piano solo of a number 
originally recorded in 1954 featuring Jackson. Jackson’s 
“Reunion Blues” ingeniously explores a descending melody 
against an ascending bass line. 

The 1987 Three Windows (Atlantic) was a collaboration with 
the New York Chamber Symphony that continued Lewis’ love 
of the Third Stream. The title piece is a triple fugue with three 
distinct subjects that are announced and developed in turn. 
The success of how Lewis was able to integrate the fugue into 
jazz without violence to either structure or expressionism is a 
lesson yet to be picked-up by the jazz mainstream. 

That the group still had plenty to say was demonstrated on 
the 1988 Modern Jazz Quartet: For Ellington (East/West). In 
looking to the jazz repertory, Lewis could have picked no-one 
more ideal than Ellington, whose own experiments with 
structure were integral to the Ellington effect. Three tracks 
came from Ellington’s landmark 1940 repertoire, “Jack The 
Bear", “Ko-Ko” and “Sepia Panorama". The latter, for exam¬ 
ple, is a masterpiece of construction, framing two central blues 
choruses by three sections thus: A 12 , Bi<$, C 8 , D| 2 , D 12 , C 8 , 
B(i) 8 , A 12 . Even allowing for the disparities of scale and 
texture it’s remarkable how Lewis adapted the material to the 
small ensemble, maintaining the key ingredients of Elling¬ 
ton’s orchestrations while stamping the MJQ’s identity on 
them. With For Ellington Lewis had once again produced a 
minor masterpiece that numbers amongst the MJQ’s finest 
work; once again his handling of form and structure was 


Forty years on the “M” in MJQ remains as relevant 
as ever; with the passage of time there's been a gradual 
realisation that if Europe rather than Africa was the starting 
point of Lewis’ experiments, it’s now no longer the bone of 
contention it used to be, especially since the group’s achieve¬ 
ments have long since become an indispensable part of the 
body jazz. Upcoming in 1992 is their first album in four years. 
“There’s a piece on it called ‘Majesty Of The Sun’, and I hope 
the album will be called after it,” says Lewis, who remains 
philosophical about the slow take-up of his pioneering experi¬ 
ments. He doesn’t expect the latest generation to turn to 

musicians have to find themselves first. “It’s only been recently 
that there have been any ‘Young Lions'," he says. “Young 

time before anything happens. ’’ * 
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Each month we test a musician with a series of 
records which they’re asked to comment on and 
mark out of five - with no 
prior knowledge of 
what it is they’re hearing. 
Taj Mahal was tested 
by Kenny Mathieson 
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Born, or so he used to say, 
on July 4th 1900, Louis 
Armstrong, American 
genius, is in many ways 
first among the Giants of 
Jazz - and of 20th century 
music. Richard Cook 
probes behind the legend 
to assess the sounds he 
left behind. 


Jazz doesn’t start with Louis Armstrong, either on 
record or in legend. A generation of giants came ahead of him 
-Jelly Roll Morton, King Oliver, Freddie Keppard - and had 
mature, accomplished styles when Armstrong was still finding 
his way. Of those older figures, Morton at least remained a 
greater all-round musician than Armstrong’s ambitions would 
allow. But Louis simply shot past them all, with a few years of 
music-making that were so consistently audacious and en¬ 
thralling that he couldn’t help but change and transcend 
everything that had gone before. 

One of the hardest things for a newcomer to jazz is trying to 
assimilate the legacy of those leaders now gone: where do you 
start with Ellington, or Parker, or even Coltrane? In each of 
those cases, the answer is anywhere, because it’s nearly all 


necessary or valuable or merely great. But Armstrong is a 
different matter. Understanding his work is perhaps the best 
introduction to jazz one can acquire, yet his records in toto are a 
perplexing lot. There’s something wrong with so many of 
them - in the setting, the choice of accompanists, the 
recording quality, the material, or sometimes even in Louis 
himself — that listening can be discouraging. No matter how 
challenging, majestic or moving Armstrong himself may be, 
it’s as likely that something else will spoil it. 

Maybe that’s another way in which Armstrong symbolises 
jazz and its sundry adversities. His first records, made 

Bessie Smith, are frequently triumphs over mediocrity when 
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he rises to the surface. Having learned his trade with Oliver, 
he devastated New York as the new star of Fletcher Henderson 
in 1924. Henderson’s band, with the likes of Joe Smith, 
Coleman Hawkins, Buster Bailey and Charlie Green, was the 
exemplar of New York hot music, yet Armstrong’s appear¬ 
ances on its records embarrass the ‘modernism’ of the orches¬ 
tra. His solos operate on an entirely different rhythmic plane 
to the others’, and the plangency of his tone overrides 
completely the limitations of acoustic recording. While Hen¬ 
derson’s orchestra were recording some thoroughgoing jazz 
charts at the time, Armstrong is most extraordinary when they 
play routine pop tunes such as “Tell Me, Dreamy Eyes” or the 
astonishing “I Miss My Swiss”, which opens as a novelty 
number, carries on that way for four-fifths of the record, and 
then gets blown wide open by a tremendous cornet solo which 
literally transforms the band. 

His three sessions with Bessie Smith, early in 1925, presage 
the virtuoso individualist which he would become in the 
second half of the decade. He hasn't got it quite right, 
overplaying on some of the sides, and only creating a truly 
convincing counterpoint to Smith on the four sides with 
trombonist Charlie Green as second horn. But the full 
exposure of Louis as a featured voice prepared the way for the 
first recordings by Louis Armstrong and his Hot Five, begun 
when he went back to Chicago in November 1925. 

It seems amazing to think that this band only played 
twice as that unit outside the studios - for the next three years, 
most of Armstrong’s live work was in cabaret bands and 
theatre orchestras - and that the sessions were prepared as 
hastily and spontaneously as they were, tunes and arrange¬ 
ments run through a couple of times and then cut. But it’s a 
scrappy series of records, never as finely conceived as Morton’s 
Red Hot Peppers dates, and the unexpectedly shambling 
playing of Kid Ory and Johnny Dodds - two of the most 

only be put down to the circumstances of the sessions, or 
simply to the leader’s all-conquering charisma. 

From “Cornet Chop Suey” onwards, made in February 
1926, Armstrong dominated the music. The power of his 
delivery is cauterised by the elegance of his tone. His use of 
time and his vibrato colourings are ingenious. Every part of his 
line swings. Everything else that happens on the Hot Fives 
becomes subsidiary to Louis’ own parts, and the tension in the 
records derives from expectations as to what he’s going to do 
and when he’ll do it. It’s a period of dramatic advance for both 
Armstrong and jazz: as the leader intensified his position as a 
soloist, increased his own powers as an instrumentalist 
(switching from cornet to trumpet along the way) and risked 
ever greater feats of daring in the studio, so the tide of the 
music moved away from its New Orleans, ensemble-based 
origins into a vehicle for personal ambition. 

Not that Louis seemed to feel like a particularly driven man. 
His wife Lil, allegedly the original driving force behind the 


Hot Five, was far pushier on his behalf, and years later he 
remembered the Hot Fives as “just a gig to us and glad to do it 
so we could go uptown and have a ball with the money”. 
Compared to such contemporary records as Morton’s “The 
Chant” or Ellington’s “East St Louis Toodle-Oo”, a Hot Five 
title such as “Sweet Little Papa” sounds unsophisticated at 
best. What counts is Armstrong’s almost helpless exuberance. 
By the time of the Hot Sevens, cut in 1927 with electrical 
recording, this had fused with his technique to produce music 
of such heated eloquence that listening to the sequence of 11 
sides which the band made that May is almost overwhelming. 
The force and bravado in Louis’s solo on “Wild Man Blues” is 
unprecedented anywhere else in jazz up to this point: only 
Freddie Keppard could have played this hard, and in any case 
Armstrong’s conception is of a different kind to Keppard’s. 
“Willie The Weeper”, “Potato Head” and “Weary Blues” are 
scarcely less powerful. 

There was another batch of sides with the old Hot Five - the 
best session they ever did - and then came the new band with 
Earl Hines and Zutty Singleton. Hines, a precocious achiever 
himself, may have challenged Louis to go further than ever, 
but he was not yet at the highest point of his upward curve 
anyway: crazy sides such as “Fireworks” suggested a daredevil 
revision of the knockabout element in the older Hot Fives, but 

which lent a poignant grandeur to some of Armstrong’s solos. 
Everyone points to the breathtaking “West End Blues” as the 
creative peak, but both “Muggles” and “Tight Like This” are 
as powerful. The three choruses of trumpet which close “Tight 
Like This" are imperfectly delivered, unlike “West End 
Blues”, which seems utterly flawless, but in their slightly 
desperate beauty they seem even more profoundly affecting. 

Armstrong returned to New York in 1929, 
as one of the few blacks in American entertainment to be 
recognised outside his own community, and he stopped 
recording with small groups for over a decade. Intensely proud 
and shyly insecure at the same time, he never really returned to 
a central position in jazz again (and, in the same way that some 
admirers will only tolerate Ellington up to 1940, or Parker in 
his pre-strings period, many abjure Armstrong’s later music 
altogether). In New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, he made 
records as a star soloist in front of a big band. The greatest of 
these are as poetic and Olympian as the best of his small-group 
records, but they’re of a different order. In place of the bravura 
thrill-seeker is somebody already standing on the peak. 

In the period leading up to his European sojourn in 1933, 
the records were stunningly realised, almost noble in their 
execution. Louis’s singing was assuming a significance compa¬ 
rable to his trumpet playing, and the companies probably 
wished that he’d set down the instrument and just get on with 
the vocals. As a result, the records tend to follow a formula, a 
theme statement on the horn, a central vocal, and a coda-like 
solo to cap the record. The accompanying bands had many fine 
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weight is on Armstrong. “Body And Soul” is a sublime 
instance of how he made it work. Here the trumpet parts are 
merely very fine; it’s his singing that elevates the song. It’s an 
improvisation that recreates what was then (1930) a new song: 
a modicum of scat, a phrase elongated, nothing terribly daring 
by later standards, but his casual freedoms pointed the way for 
Crosby and his companions to shape the pop of the 30s. 

When Armstrong sang and played with the same creative 

undertow of despair, is as moving an experience as “West End 
Blues”, and arguably more concentrated because it’s all about 
Armstrong. “I Gotta Right To Sing The Blues”, from 1933, 




When he came back from Europe in 1935, at something of a 
low ebb, his career moved on with his new manager Joe Glaser 
and a contract for Decca. Controversy hasn’t exactly raged 
around this spell, since most of the records are scarcely known 
now, but essentially it’s the mixture which attended Arm¬ 
strong throughout his career - greatness amid uncomfortable 

Louis was given “Body And Soul” in 1930, in 1937 he got 
“She’s The Daughter Of A Planter From Havana” and “Public 
Melody Number One”. In the same way that Fats Waller was 
obliged to create his principal legacy with broad satire, 
Armstrong was blending pure vaudeville with unalloyed jazz. 
Yet he always had. The Hot Five’s routine on “Big Fat Ma And 
Skinny Pa” in 1926 wasn’t so different to 1940’s “Me And 

“Wolverine Blues” began to seem like anomalies, but the fact 



important to bop: “Nobody is working and that’s what 
ment. In return, jazz modernists looked down on Armstrong 


npredictable switchback 


By the mid-40s, he wasn’t even appearing in down beat 
polls any more. But a revival of interest in the early days of 
jazz, sparked partly by the 1947 film New Orleans which 
featured Louis in a major role, established a path for the 
trumpeter to make a move back to the kind of small-group jazz 
he had helped formulate 20 years earlier. The All Stars, with 
Jack Teagarden and Earl Hines, were scarcely the same kind of 
band: the original 1947 Town Hall concert featured playing of 

group seemed like a gimcracked collection of personalities, 
and once Hines and Teagarden left, it was transparently no 

of his first overseas tour with the All Stars, which would turn 
him into a major international celebrity again, Armstrong had 
all the work and celebrity status he wanted. When we think of 
Armstrong in the 50s and 60s, we tend to think of High 
Society , “Gone Fishin’ ”, “Hello Dolly” and “What A Wonder¬ 
ful World”, of fatherly guest appearances on TV and in film. 
But he worked constantly with whatever edition of The All 

partly through problems with his lip, which had begun as long 
ago as 1930: the recurring calluses which would build up he 

and congested compared to the lighter growl of the 30s. 

Yet he endured, and with a degree of inspiration which is 
too often disallowed in the general complaint that Armstrong 
was a spent force. It’s something of an irony that he literally 

Billy Kyle and Buster Bailey, and his taste for playing - 
“That’s my living and my life” - never deserted him. Like 

hits, none of his records from the 50s and 60s is ^ 
well-known, but there are some remarkable moments on 
nearly all of them. 

In the same way that he personalised his 30s records with 
craft rather than innovation, so his later music was hallmarked 

















the charts 

Every month a selection of 
stunning statistics. 

We welcome your own playlists. 


To A Conception Of Blackness 


2. The Black Saint & The Sinner Lady Charles Mingus 

3. People In Sorrow The An Ensemble Of Chicago 

4. There's A Riot Goin' On Sly & The Family Stone 

5. Nubians Of Plutonia Sun Ra 

6. Masterpiece The Temptations with Norman Whitfield 

7. The World Is A Ghetto War 

8. Blacknuss Rahsaan Roland Kirk 

9. There’s No Place Like America Curtis Mayfield 

10. On The Corner Miles Davis 

11. One Nation Under A Groove Funkadelic 

12. Songs In The Key Of Life Stevie Wonder 

13. Reflections Gil Scott-Heron 

14. I Am Earth Wind & Fire 

15. Fear Of A Black Planet Public Enemy 

16. Straight Outta Compton NWA 

17. 3 Foot High & Rising De La Soul 

18. Ameri KKKa’s Most Wanted Ice Cube 

19. Of The Heart, Of The Soul & Of The Cross: The 
Utopian Experience P.M. Dawn 

Black Concept Album chart compiled by the Old White 
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GREAT 

BLACK 

MUSIC 



Black Christmas 

1. Santa Claus Goes Straight T o The Ghetto James Brown 
(King) 

2. ’Zat You, Santa Claus? Louis Armstrong (Brunswick) 

3. Santa’s Rap The Treacherous Three (Sugar Hill) 

4. My Kind Of Christmas Johnny Mathis (Columbia) 

5. The Original Lonesome Christmas Lowell Fulson 
(Hollywood) 

6. Christmas Eve Blues Blind Lemon Jefferson (Paramount) 

7. Let Me Hang My Stocking In Your Christmas Tree 

Roosevelt Sykes (Magpie) 

8. Christmas On Riverside Drive Kid Creole (Ze) 

9. Jingle Bells Cha Cha Cha Pearl Bailey (Roulette) 

10. I’m Dreaming Of A Black Christmas Little Alfred & 
Linden Black Youth Choir (Wizdom) 

Compiled by Rappin’ St Nick 



10 Great Records For Forced Exile 
Owing To Job Reasons 

1. London Session Howlin’ Wolf (RTS) 

2. Pace Yourself Tim Berne’s Caos Totale (JMT) 

3. Cyclops Nuclear Submarine Captain Dogbowl (Shimmy 
Disc Europe) 

4. Bolomakote Faraftna (veraBRA) 

5. Enclume Ferdinande & Les Philosophes (RecDec) 

6. Unsichtbare Chore Karlheinz Stockhausen (Deutsche 

7. Salty Black Wind Universal Congress 0f{ Enemy) 

8. Roots & Sprouts Rabih Abou-Khalil (MMP) 

9. Quartet For The End Of Time Olivier Messiaen 

10. Monk & T rane Thelonius Monk & John Coltrane (Prestige) 


MICHAEL JACKSON 







run This month: provocative criticism from Max Harrison (jazz), Joe Carducci, Chuck Eddy 
and Geoff Nicholson (rock), plus new books on Robert Fripp and Nat King Cole. 
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FOUR NEW CLASSICS FROM QUARTET 



A JAZZ RETROSPECT 
Max Harrison 
£6.95 paperback 



BIG NOISES 
Geoff Nicholson 
£9.95 paperback 



MOZART AND POSTERITY 
Gernot Gruber 
£25.00 hardback 



JAZZ SINGING 
Will Friedwald 
£22.50 hardback 


Excellent reading. Excellent gifts. 
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THE 

CRITICS’7 00 7 

choice 7 yy 1 

As usual, we’ve polled our indefatigable team of reviewers on their choices for the best records of the year - 
and here are the results. 

The surprise winner in our main jazz and improvised chart is Sheila Jordan, who aced our last year’s winner 
John Scofield in a tense battle for the top spot. 

Besides this chart, our specialist reviewers have compiled a number of other favourites in their own areas, 
while some of our less specialised writers threw in their three favourite items that didn’t appear elsewhere. 
And we’ve also compiled a characteristically contentious listing which throws in all favourites from all 
genres for an all-ends-open Top 25! 



JAZZ & IMPROVISED 


l Lost & Found sheila Jordan (Muse) 
t Mean To Be, ohn scofield (Blue Note) 

3 Serenity stan getz (Emarcy) 

4 Bill Evans Paul motian (JMT) 

5 Atlanta evan Parker (Impetus) 

. Landmarks joe lovano (Blue Note) 

a London Concerts george russell (Label Bleu) 
io But Not Farewell Andrew hill (Blue Note) 

10 Syzygy jon lloyd (Leo) 

it Star garb are k/v,tous/ersk,ne (ECM) 

12 Gumption In Limbo tom cora (Sound Aspects) 


13 No Blues MILES DAVIS (JMY) 

14 Compilation II simon h. fell (Bruce’s Fingers) 
is 12 (+ 6)/» A Koii' paul bley (hat ART) 

it Process & Reality evan Parker (FMP) 
it / Took Up The Runes jan garbarek (ECM) 
is Live At The Village Vanguard allen/haden/motian 
(DiW) 

io Red Warrior ronald shannon jackson (Axiom) 

20 Ayler's Wings giorgio gaslini (Soul Note) 

2. Weather Clear, Track Fast bobby previte (Enja) 

22 Ya Boo Reel & Rumble steve noble/alex ward (Incus) 

23 Koln LAST exit (ITM/Pathological) 

25 Let The Juice Loose bill evans (Jazz City) 

25 Spirituals DAVE MURRAY (DIW) 

2t More Monk Steve lacy (Soul Note) 

2» So I Write sidsel edresen (ECM) 

29 Ne Plus Ultra warne marsh (hat ART) 

30 Ask The Ages sonny sharrock (Axiom) 

32 In-Commotion andy sheppard (Antilles) 

33 That Certain Feeling ran blare (hat ART) 

33 The Use Of Memory franz koglmann (hat ART) 

34 Earth Walk jack dejohnette (Blue Note) 

35 The Hot Spot miles/hooker/mahal etc (Antilles) 

4i Greenhouse the yellowjackets (GRP) 

41 Post-Motown Bop bobby watson’s horizon (Blue Note) 
4, Spirit of Nuff. . .N»//henrythreadg,ll’s very very 
circus (Black Saint) 

41 The Dark Tree 1/2 Horace tapscott (hat ART) 

41 One Foot In The Grave z’ev (Touch) 

41 The Complete Dean BenedettilBird Charlie parker 
(Mosaic) 

4i Anthology Of Swedish Piano various (Dragon) 
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u Jazzbuhne Berlin '88 ornette coleman (Repertoire) 
« The Nameless Unearned Block Ann (Matchless) 

« While The Gate Is Open Gary thomas (JMT) 

« The Dm Life trout/rodby (Columbia) 

« Citadel!Room 315 mike westbrook (Novus) 

« Live In Zurich marilyn crispell (Leo) 

ENSEMBLE (New World) 

52 The Brilliant Bill Evans bill evans (Timeless) 

52 Peter & Caspar Brotzmann last home (Pathological) 
52 The Finnish/Swiss Tour hal russell nrg ensemble 
(ECM) 

52 Elf Bagatellen alex schlippenbach (FMP) 


in bracken): liura Connelly (Star/; R,chard Cook (Anthology of Swedish 
Piano); Jack Cooke (Complete Dean BeaedettilBird); Mike Fish (Lost & 
Found): John Fordham (Landmarks); Paul Gilroy (Greenhouse); Andy 
Hamilton (Serenity); David llic (Ask The Ages); Steve Lake (12 (+6) In A 
Row); Howard Mandel (Spirit Of Huff. . . Nuff); Kenny Mathieson 
(Post-Motown Bop); Brian Morton (The Dark Tree 112); Stuart Nicholson 
(Earth Walk); Chris Parker (London Concerts); Richard Scott (Gumption 
In Limbo); Mark Sinker (One Foot In The Grave); Ben Watson (Jazzbuhne 
Berlin ’88); Philip Watson (The Hot Spot); Barry Witherden (Atlanta). 


OPEN VOTE, “ BEYOND” 


Body & Soul cabaret VOLTAIRE (Disques Du Crepescule) 
Rising Above Bedlam jah wobble’s invaders of the 

HEART (Oval) 

Ex-El SOS STATE (ZTT) 

Superstition siouxsie & the banshees (Polydor) 

Lost & Found sheila Jordan (Muse) 

Low End Theory a tribe called quest (Jive) 

Mr Lucky John lee hooker (Silverstone) 

Adventures Beyond The Ultraworld the orb (Big Life) 
Dondestan Robert wyatt (Rough Trade) 

Amen salif keita (Mango) 


THE KRAFTWERK 


mix ^ 



CATEGORY 


1 The Mix kraftwerk (EMI) 

2 Various Works toru takemitsu (Virgin) 

3 Blue Lines massive attack (Circa) 

< Road To Freedom young disciples (Talkin’ Loud) 
s Miserere arvo p^rt (ECM) 
s Night Ride Home joni mitchell (Geffen) 

7 Crystal Waters crystal waters (A&M) 

■ The Peel Sessions tim buckley (WMD) 

i i A Dream Fulfilled will downing (4th & Broadway) 

ii OfTheHeart, Of The Soul etc. pm dawn (Island) 
n Screamadelica primal scream (Creation) 

h Shahbaaz nusrat fateh ali khan (Real World) 


24 Meant To Be john scofield (Blue Note) 

24 Gett Off (club mix) prince (Paisley Park) 

25 She Who Weeps cassandra wilson (JMT) 

Chart compiledfrom the genre-unrestricted votes of the following (all chart 
entries guaranteed voted for by more than one voter): Mike Atherton. Cat 
Bass, Laura Connelly, Richard Cook, Paul Gilroy, Hopey Glass, Andy 
Hamilton, David lHe, Baba Kopf Steve Lake, Kenny Mathieson, Brian 
Morton, Stuart Nicholson, Chris Parker, Andrew Pothecary, Simon 
Reynolds, Richard Scott, Mark Sinker, Ben Watson, Philip Watson, Barry 
Witherden. 

A partial selection of records individually (but highly) recommended, in no 
special order: Stax Revue Live At The 5-4 Ballroom (Various); Ring Ring 
Ring Hey Hey Hey(DeLa Soul), The Reality Of My Surroundings 
(Fishbone), Use Your Illusions I & 11 (Guns n Roses), England Made Me 
(Cath Carroll), Edward Elgar Symphony #1 (cond. Marriner, Collins), 
Apocalypse 91 (Public Enemy), Pair A DiceFound(HotTuna), Michael 
Nyman String Quartets, Assassins (Stephen Sondheim), Love Lives On (New 
York Gay Men's Choirs), Foxbase Alpha (St Etienne). 
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MODERN COMPOSITION 



I LerchenmusikIString Quartet henry gorecki (Elektra) 
s The Flight Into Egypt john harbison (New World) 

5 Violin Concertos 1 & 2 bartok cond. Mehta (Sony 


s English Country Tunes michael finnissy (Etecetera) 
5 SonatinelSonata # l /Derive pierre boulez (Erato) 

8 Endless Parade birtw.stle/maxwell dav.es/blake 


WATKINS (Philips) 

8 Chamber Concerto!Schoenberg Chamber Symphony # 1 berg 
(Teldec) 

.2 String Quartets 9-13 Elizabeth maconchy (Unicorn- 

12 The Enchantress!Cello ConcertolHymn To Apollo Arthur 
bliss (Chandos) 


This chart compiledfrom 


:im (BMG) 
>orno (Wergo) 


HOPEY GLASS 

1 Masturbatorium the hafler trio (Touch) 

2 Welcome To My Dream mc 900 ft jesus (Nettwerk) 

1 Shotgun Wedding lydia lunch and Rowland Howard 
(Widowspeak) 


CHRIS PARKER 

1 Like Never Before tai mahal (BMG) 

2 Kabu ASTER aweke (Triple Earth) 


LIVE 


1 David MurraylKahil El’Zabar - jazz cafe, London 
11/12/90 

2 John ZornIBucketheadIDerek Bailey I Pal Thomas - place 
theatre, London 24/7/91 

3 Balanescu Quartet playing Hanna Kulenty's String Quartet 

2- ST PAUL’S hall, huddersfield, 1/12/90 

4 Hession/WilkinsonIPell - bogey’s, Huddersfield 11/6/91 
s The Cramps - university, Leeds 18/10/91 

t Billy Jenkins vs Steve Noble — hawth centre, Crawley 
1/9/91 

8 Pinski Zoo - bobby brown’s, Nottingham 23/4/91 

9 Carlos Ward- trades club, Leeds 22/6/91 

i« Derek BaileylThebe LiperetLouis Moholo - vortex, 
London 6/3/91 

Chart compiled by Ben “Art In The Age Of Mechanical Reproduction' 


AFRICA 



/ 1 


1 B^obaabamaal (Mango) 

2 Kela Tradition KASSV mady (Sterns) 

3 Women Of The Wassoulou various (Sterns) 

4 Feet On Fire virunga (Sterns) 

5 Zing Zong KANDA BONGO man (Hannibal) 

7 Ganda Fadiwa Vol. 1 various (Camara) 
a Ganda Fadiwa Vol. 2 various (Camara) 

9 Sekou Kouyate various (Samasia) 

10 Nidaya International sali sidibe (Camara) 
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BIBA KOPF 

1 The Carl Stalling Project (Warner Bros) 

2 White Light From The Mouth Of Infinity swans (Young 
God) 

j Die Peitsche Des Lebens der plan (Ata Tak/EFA) 

BLUES 



1 American Explorer boozoo chavis (Elektra LP) 

2 Broken Hearted Man roosevelt barnes (Bedrock LP) 

] Swamp’s The Word clarence edwards (Red Lightnin' 

CD) 

4 More Louisiana Swamp Blues various artists (Flyright 
CD) 

s Juke Box R&B various artists (Ace CD) 

. Dark End Of The Street artie “blues boy" white 
(Ichiban LP) 

7 Damn Right I Got The Blues buddy guy (Silvertone LP) 
s Rocket 88 jackie brenston (Chess CD) 

» 20th Anniversary Collection various artists (Alligator 
CD) 

is River Town Blues various artists (Hi CD) 

Chart compiled by mike “Red" Atherton 

DAVID ILIC 

1 Empty Words (Part III) Live John cage (Cramps) 

2 The Marble Index nico (Elektra) 

3 Lust ambitious lovers (Elektra) 


PAUL GILROY 

1 Tales From The Bulge mike landau (Sohbi) 

2 Love Of Colours labeques (Sony) 

3 Morning Will Come junior (MCA) 


OPERA 

1 Idomeneo mozart, cond. John Eliot Gardiner (DGG) 

2 Orfeo rossini, cond. William Christie (Harmonia Mundi) 

3 Pelleas 6- Melisande debussy, cond. Charles Dutoit (Decca) 

4 The Fiery Angel prokofiev, cond. Neeme Jarvi (DGG) 

5 The Bassarids henze, cond. Gerd Albrecht (Koch 
Schwann) 

s Otello verdi, cond. George Solti (Decca) 

7 Cosi Fan Tutti mozart, cond. Nikolaus Harnoncourt 
(Teldec) 

s Orlando handel, cond. Christopher Hogwood 
(L’Oiseau-Lyre) 

9 Gbtterdammerung wagner, cond. James Levine (DGG) 

IS The Golem casken, cond. Richard Bernas (Virgin Classics) 

Chan compiled by Nick "Meistersinger" Kimberley 

LATIN 



1 Bachata Rosa juan luis guerra & 4.40 (Karen/BMG) 

2 Honra y Cultura willie colon (Sony Discos CD only) 

3 La Guerra De Los Callados joe arroyo (Mango- 
Fuentes) 

4 Chango Te Llama daniel ponce (Mango) 
s Autentico oscar d’leon (TH-Rodven) 

s Into The Light gloria estefan (Epic) 

7 Descarga Mambito snowboy & the latin section (Acid 

s Este Mundo gypsy kings (Columbia) 

9 Salsa Y Charanga alfredo de la fe (Mango) 

10 La Guerra De Los Callados joe arroyo (Mango- 
Fuentes) 
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SUSPECT ROCK 



I Torture Garden naked city (Earache) 

2 An neil young (Reprise) 

3 Techno-Animal techno-animal (Pathological) 
t Crone Music pauline oliveros (Lovely) 

s Plague Mass diamanda galas (Mute) 

6 One Foot In The Grave z’ev (Touch) 

9 Sublimity iaq (Interfisch) 

» Last Home Caspar a peter brotzmann (Pathological) 

9 Strategies Against Architecture II (Ego/RT Germany) 

10 Yerselfls Steam mercury rev (Mint Films) 

13 Legend!Unrest!In Praise . . . henry cow (Rec) 

13 Lo Flux Tube old (Earache) 

.3 Flying To Vegus papa sprain (H.ARK) 

This chart compiledfrom the votes ofHopey Glass, David llic, Bika Kopf 
and Simon Reynolds 


STEVE LAKE 

i Record Of Changes samulnori (CMP) 

(Real World) 

3 Night Spirit Masters gnawa music of marrakesh 
(Axiom) 


RICHARD COOK 

1 Drunk With Passion golden palominos (Venture) 

2 DicknaillBumblack hole (Sub-Pop) 

3 Volare barry white (A&M - track only) 


SIMON REYNOLDS 

1 Quality Street world of twist (Circa) 

2 Tremolo my bloody valentine (Creation EP) 

3 Holding Our Breath slowdive (Creation EP) 


MARK SINKER 

1 These Who Ache With Amorous Love jad fair (Psycho 
Acoustic) 

2 The Balls In The Great Meat Grinder Collection oxbow 
(Pathological) 

Element) 


BRIAN MORTON 

I Songs vol 10-12 SCHUBERT, sung Graham Johnson 
(Hyperion) 

2 Giovanna d’Arca verdi, prod. Werner Herzog (Teldec 
video) 

3 Briggflats read by basil bunting (University of Keele 
cassette reissue) 

CLUB JAZZ AND DANCE 

1 Make Way For The Originals izit (Optimism) 

2 Nothing Has Changed galliano (Talkin’ Loud) 

i Where Love Lives (Joey Negro Mix) alison limerick 
(BMG) 

< Go Get Your Own various artists (Cadet) 

< The Rebirth Of The Cool Various Artists 
6 Shine On sold out (Columbia) 

9 Times Squared eric Leeds (Paisley Park) 

9 It Never Rains In Southern California toni tony tone 
(Polydor/Wing) 

9 Positive Reaction caveman 
12 Identity ronnie laws (LSN) 

12 Step In The Arena gangstarr (Epic) 

12 Optimistic SOUNDS of bleakness (A&M/Perspective) 
This chart compiled from the votes of Cat Bass, Paul Gilroy 
and Adele Yaron 
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Arthur Bliss 


Ragtime, Rout and Rhapsody 


If there was a point at which he appeared to conform 
with the Zeitgeist it was immediately after World War I. He 
spent much of that conflict in the trenches on the Western 
Front, where he was wounded, mentioned in despatches, and 
gassed. Several years were thereby lost, and on returning home 
he threw himself into a period of intense musical activity. 
Most time naturally went to composition, but he wrote 

UK premiere of Stravinsky’s “Ragtime” and the world pre¬ 
miere of Holst’s short Sanscrit opera Savitri were both given 
under Bliss’s baton. The horrors of the war compelled him as 
an artist to react against the over-elaborations of Romanticism, 

began. Like other composers, he rejected in particular the 
huge orchestras of those years and wrote instead an extremely 
lively series of chamber works, each for a different combination 
of instruments and voices. These were the basis of almost the 
first significant London concerts of the Bliss celebrations, 
given on the South Bank by the Nash Ensemble in July - with 

Actually, his music was put in context for we also heard 
“Ragtime”, Savitri and works by Ravel, Bax, Vaughan Wil¬ 
liams, Elgar. But interest naturally centred on the pieces with 
which Bliss launched himself as a composer. Among these 
were “Madam Noy” (1918), described as a “witchery” and in 
fact a setting for soprano and six instruments of a surrealistical- 
ly nonsensical version of “Old Mother Hubbard", “Rhapsody” 
(1919), wherein soprano and tenor vocalise wordlessly not as 
soloists but as members of the ensemble, and “Rout” (1920) 
for soprano and another instrumental grouping, which uses 
“made-up words” by the composer. Purely instrumental are 

monotonously insistent viola evokes a domineering chairman 
while the rest of the ensemble is his furiously resentful 


These and other pieces from that time hint at Stravinsky, 
Les Six, occasionally at jazz, but represent no merely rebellious 
gesture. Energetic and often amusing, they are shaped by the 
well-directed stylistic curiosity of a young composer who is 
close to finding his true path. Already some of the mature 
Bliss’s musical finger-prints appear fleetingly, but the explora¬ 
tory nature of these pieces was put sharply into perspective by 
later works included in the Nash programmes. Outstanding 
here were the Oboe Quintet (1927), with its finely woven 
counterpoint, and the passionate Viola Sonata (1933), whose 
third movement, a headlong Furiant, is one of the items I 
would use if introducing Bliss’s music to somebody for the 

July also saw the beginning of the Promenade Concerts, and 
these included a stunning account of the Piano Concerto 
(1938-9) by Piers Lane. Apart from adding his Things To Come 
March to the last night, this was the season’s only acknow¬ 


ledgement of Bliss’s centenary, although the BBC handsomely 
made up for this later. The Concerto, which is both eloquent 
and pungently modern, reconciling a brilliant exploitation of 
the soloist’s virtuosity with quite rigorous musical arguments, 
was commissioned by the British Council for performance 
during British Week at the 1939 New York World Fair. Even 
now it is worth recalling that the Fair authorities cancelled this 
and all other “serious high-grade music on the grounds that it 
would discourage popular attendance.” No small compliment. 
The premiere took place instead at Carnegie Hall, the soloist 
being Solomon, the conductor Sir Adrian Boult. Back in 
England during World War II they recorded an interpretation 
unsurpassed for its sensitivity and power, and this has lately 
reappeared on CD with the sound strikingly refurbished. 


Lie Strewn the White Flocks 

Before these various July events the City of 
London Choir had in June and again on the South Bank given a 
performance of Bliss’s “Pastoral ", whose subtitle, “Lie Strewn 
the White Flocks”, is from Matthew Arnold’s dramatic poem 
Empedocles At Etna. The music was indeed prompted by the 
sights and sounds of Sicily as experienced during a visit in the 
spring of 1928 and in particular by the remains of classical 
antiquity. He assembled a text from Theocritus, Ben Jonson, 
John Fletcher, the 15th-century Italian poet Poliziano, his 
friend Robert Nichols; and one setting of the latter, “The 
Pigeon Song”, is most affecting, not least because of the flute 
obbligato. One does not usually think of that instrument as 
the vehicle of strong emotion, yet that is what it is here. 

The “Pastoral” makes two notable points about Bliss, the 
first arising out of the quotation given earlier. He said that he 

music. I like the stimulus of words, or a theatrical setting, a 
colourful occasion, or the collaboration of a great player ... I 
need what Henry James called a 'trouvaille or a 'donnee These 
ce with the Piano Concerto 
f Solomon, who advised 
extensively on that very telling solo part, and the spur of an 
expected performance at the World Fair. In the case of his 
“Pastoral” it was the antiquities of Sicily plus the poets he 
chose to set. To an extent that has presumably become rare in 
the TV age, Bliss read widely, and while the influence of this 
is evident in his own excellent writings on music, the main 
result was a series of compositions whose literary texts range 
the centuries. “Pastoral” was the first of these, but the most 
significant, and undoubtedly a 
was “Morning Heroes”. 


Morning Heroes 

Even ten years after World War I he, no doubt like 
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Arthur Bliss 


countless others, was still having nightmares about it. He 
decided to attempt an exorcism, which in the event proved 
successful, this taking the form of a large symphony for chorus 
and orchestra with a narrator in the ( 

Normally I do not like a speaking voice w 
the cases of Stravinsky’s “Persephone” or the last m 
Schoenberg’s “Gurrelieder”. It always seems the text would 
better have been sung, but “Morning Heroes" (1930) is the 
proverbial rule-proving exception. Only one movement is 
specifically linked to the 1914-18 war and Bliss’s real concerns 
are the heroism, waste and sorrow of men and women in wars 
at different times in history. 

He begins with Hector’s farewell to Andromache from 
Homer’s Iliad , and the following movement, titled “The City 
Arming”, sets Walt Whitman’s poem describing the mood in 
New York on the outbreak of the American Civil War. Next is 
a poem by Li Po, over 1200 years old, suggesting the emotions 
of a young wife left alone. The fourth movement treats of 
heroism in battle, the representative figure being Achilles and 
the chorus at the end declaiming a roll-call of heroes, Greek 

War I, specifically the Battle of the Somme. As the timpani 
evoke distant artillery, the narrator speaks Wilfred Owen’s 
disturbing poem about the thoughts of young soldiers await¬ 
ing the order to advance into the enemy bombardment. This is 
followed by a setting of Robert Nichols verses on the sun 
rising over the “scarred plateau” of the Somme, and here occur 
the words "morning heroes” from which the symphony takes 


Bliss’s music is fully equal to the wide historical perspec¬ 
tives and profound emotions summed up by these texts, and it 
was the subject of a notable broadcast. In fact it was only in 
August - admittedly, the birthday month - that the BBC 
woke up to the centenary. They repeated a 1985 documentary 
programme compiled by Malcolm Brown about the genesis of 
“Morning Heroes”, and this was, again, very moving with its 
many quotations from letters written by the composer and his 
brother while in the trenches. It was followed by a perform¬ 
ance of the symphony conducted by Christopher Robinson and 
recorded at the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, earlier in the 
year. This was a generally fine account of the work, but as 
narrator Richard Baker was too bland to make the Homer and 
Owen passages bite as hard as they should. 


Heraldic Colours 

Turning to rather less shattering sources of external 
inspiration, “A Colour Symphony” should be mentioned, this 
being prompted by Bliss’s reading a book on heraldry which 
explained the symbolic meanings attached to various colours. 
Thus purple is the colour of amethysts, pageantry, royalty and 
death, red stands for rubies, wine, revelry, furnaces, courage 
and magic. These heraldic associations, together with those for 


blue and green, were enough to set the musical processes 
going, and the result, dated 1922, was the first score that was 
wholly Blissian. Comparison with the previous year’s “Melee 
Fantasque”, still echoing Stravinsky in its orchestral writing, 
indicates the decisiveness with which Bliss’s mature artistic 
personality emerged at this time. This was confirmed by “The 
Women Of Yueh”, further Li Po settings made in 1923, and 
the orchestral Introduction and Allegro and “Hymn To 
Apollo”, both from 1926. In such pieces outside musical 
influences have been completely absorbed into Bliss’s own 
language, and the “Hymn”, a beautiful processional piece, 
particularly well shows his capacity for producing organically 
self-regenerating lines which extend themselves via rhythmic 
variation in a continuous unfolding of melody. His music was 
to remain unequivocally tonal, although often there are 
surprises in the way the harmony moves, and in the choice of 
melodic intervals. 

Just as might be anticipated of one who found inspiration 
outside himself, Bliss’s Violin (1953-4) and Cello (1969-70) 
Concertos are responses, as was his Piano Concerto, to the 
unique powers of great performers, here those of Campoli and 
Rostropovich. But still more remarkable is “The Enchantress” 
(1951), and if I had to confine myself to a single Bliss piece in 
which inspiration is at top pressure throughout, this would be 
it. Again there was a double source, the singing of the work’s 
dedicatee, Kathleen Ferrier, and, again, classical antiquity, 
this time in the shape of Henry Reed’s adaptation of the 
Second Idyll of Theocritus. This concerns one Simaetha, a 

employs black magic to get him back. As Bliss said, it “was a 
perfect vehicle for dramatic music”, and the result was a 
stormy, even violent, essay to which Miss Ferrier responded 
with unforgettable intensity. Her early death was a sad loss for 
British music, as was that of Noel Mewton-Wood, whose fine 
performances of the Piano Concerto led Bliss to write a Sonata 
for him (1952). 


From Checkmate To the Olympians 

Perhaps because it reminds us of Stravinsky’s 
scores for Diaghilev, “Melee Fantasque” now seems like an 
early pointer to Bliss’s large contribution to ballet, a field in 
which, as might be expected from his music’s strong rhythmic 
dimension, he did some of his most vivid and distinguished 
work. A ready example is his characterisation of the various 
chess pieces in his first ballet, “Checkmate” (1937). Although 
the choreographer, Ninette de Valois, insisted that the dancers 
were not to interpret their roles as human beings, because they 
were supposedly inanimate pieces shifted only according to the 
rules of a game, Bliss’s music subverted this. He emphasised 
the malice of the Black Queen, for example, and the mindless 
belligerence of the Red Castles, who in this ballet represent 
the notion that force is the answer to everything. The dear old 
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Corporation again did the decent thing, broadcasting the 
ballets complete during August and September, the BBC 
Concert Orchestra being conducted by Barry Wordsworth. 

A militaristic aspect to “Checkmate” does become evident 
when it is set beside the lyrical, often sombre, music of Bliss’s 
next ballet, “Miracle In The Gorbals” (1944). This was no 
light entertainment for wartime audiences but is set in the 
once-notorious Glasgow slums and asks what we would do if a 
Christ-like figure were born now — the answer being that we 
should, of course, murder him again. “Adam Zero” (1946) 
follows the eternal cycle of birth-life-death and especially 
memorable was the stage being completely empty to the back 
wall of the theatre at the beginning and end. This fills as 
Adam’s life unfolds, empties again during his decline. In 
youth his dancing is primitive, taking on the depth and 
dignity of classical ballet in his maturity. His brief truimph 
initiates decadence, this leading to a totentanz. The end comes 
with a repeat of the overture, to mark a new beginning. 

Intended as a vehicle for Robert Helpmann, “Adam Zero” 
missed the success it deserved. Bliss was not one to comprom¬ 
ise in such matters and it was not the sort of ballet audiences 
wanted in the immediate postwar years. There is no reason, 
however, why some new choreographer should not take it up, 
reinterpreting the music and story. The score’s vitality is quite 
undimmed, and as much could be said for his later ballet, 
“The Lady Of Chalott" (1957—8). It is disappointing that this 
very attractive work has never been undertaken by a profes¬ 
sional ballet organisation in Britain, though it was in the 
repertoire of the San Francisco Ballet Company, America’s 
oldest, for about ten years. The scenario is again highly 
symbolic, based on Tennyson’s poem and concerning one 


course, as a notorious philosophical pundit of those yi 
would have said, “It all depends oi 

No matter what the value of these several th 
there can be little question that Bliss’s r 
his opera The Olympians. Its libretto was by J.B. Priestley, the 
only one he ever wrote, and for it he suggested a striking idea. 
This is a variant of the ancient legend that after the advent of 
Christianity the classical gods and goddesses lived on, but in 
humble disguise. In the opera it is assumed that they became a 
troupe of strolling players, travelling the roads of Europe 
century after century. But once every hundred years, on a 
Midsummer Night, they are again in possession of their divine 
powers . . . Bliss put everything into this score over the period 
1945-9 only to see its presentation ruined by external and 
:h as that the pro- 


leatrical works, 


ducer, Peter Brook, and the conductor, Karl Rankl, w 
latterly not on speaking terms. Even the broadcast of one of 
the Covent Garden performances was mismanaged technically. 
Really The Olympians, which its composer described as “a 
romantic opera with a touch of terror”, demands an article to 
itself. All I will say here is that Chelsea Opera Group’s South 



Bank concert revival in October, the first since 1972, was the 
main event of the Bliss centenary year. 


Things to Come 

October was indeed another good month, and the 
Tyneside International Film Festival screened four of the films 
for which he composed music. Chief among these is Alexander 
Korda’s production oi Things To Come, based on H.G. Wells’s 
book, of course, and with a script by him. Bliss’s contribution 
to this stands with scores by Prokofiev, Copland, Virgil 
Thomson and a few others among the very best film music. 

this task, Bliss next wrote the highly characteristic “Music For 
Strings”, one of his few major pieces that required no external 
stimulus to set it going. It is a landmark in the great tradition 
of British works for string orchestra which runs from Elgar’s 
Introduction and Allegro to Tippett’s Double Concerto and 
beyond. 

Not that he composed all the time. While he seems to have 
inherited his creative gifts from his mother, who died when he 
was very young, from his father came a practical strain that 

Music at the BBC 1942-4, laying some of the foundations for 
the Third Programme (now Radio 3) and instituting series like 
This Week's Composer, which with a slight change of title is 
decades later still running. Some of Bliss’s memoranda from 
this period still deserve attention, particularly when they have 
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encouraging titles such as “Crush The Girlish Male Crooner”. 
Elsewhere he wrote, “You cannot coax Caliban without losing 
the interest and respect of Ferdinand and Miranda,” and went 
on to envisage something close to the present system, with 
broadcasting on "three separate channels. Available for all 
citizens worth fighting for would be two contrasting services 
. . . For the Calibans there would be a third service, ‘the dirt 
track’, a continual stream of noise and nonsense put on by 
untouchables with the use of records”. A better description of 
Radio 1 et alii would be hard to find. 

As the above well-turned phrases imply, he wrote a good 
deal, and when Stewart Craggs’s Bio-Bibliography appeared 
its main surprise was the long list of writings by Bliss. Chief 
among these is As 1 Remember , which surely will remain the 
best account of his life. Closing in 1966, his 75th year, this 
came out in 1970 and was soon recognised as one of the few 
classics of musical autobiography. Long out of print, it 
returned in 1989 with additional material by his widow and 
Andrew Burn bringing the story almost down to the present. 

Chosen so as not to overlap with As I Remember is a far more 
wide-ranging selection of his writings, Bliss On Music , edited 
by Gregory Roscow. Usually creative musicians’ views are of 
more value for what they tell us about themselves than for 
what they say about others, but there are exceptions, from 
Berlioz to Boulez. And Bliss was one of these, able to step 
outside his own artistic orientation and write perceptively 
about composers as distant from himself as Schoenberg, 
Hindemith or Magnard. Naturally the analytical comments on 
works of his own, such as the String Quartet No.2, “Tobias 


And The Angel”, “Shield Of Faith” etc, have particular 
interest. Yet the period covered by Bliss On Music is over half a 
century, 1920-75, and he seemed always to be aware of what 
the significant questions of the day were, and to take an 
independent line on them. It is this independence, of course, 
which ensures the continuing interest of these writings. 


The Final Outburst 

Near the end of As I Remember Bliss said that his 
ability to concentrate had grown less, that his joy in writing 
music was on the wane, and in a BBC interview given when he 
was 75 he added that he had “probably said enough already”. 
Yet his last years were lit by an extraordinary final creative 
outburst. These notes have been far indeed from a catalogue 
raisonne of Bliss’s output but a couple of representative pieces 
from that time should be mentioned. And before them, 
because it seems like a characteristically “late” work, ought to 
come the unpromisingly-titled “Meditations On A Theme By 
John Blow” (1955). Artists are seldom the best judges of their 
own productions yet Bliss was justified in expressing particular 
satisfaction with this. There is a constant flow of orchestral 
invention that is unobtrusively but unfailingly original, and it 
is the kind of work that an artist can only hope to produce 
relatively late in life, a distillation. 

Something comparable might be said of “The World Is 
Charged With The Grandeur Of God”, a 1969 setting of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins for mixed voices, two flutes, three 
trumpets and four trombones. Written at Britten’s request for 
the Aldeburgh Festival, this small masterpiece finds Bliss, at 
78, still the discoverer of new sounds. Far more substantial, 
though, are the Metamorphic Variations of 1972, his last 
orchestral piece and almost as astonishing a work for a man in 
his eighties as Verdi’s Falstaff. He commented on the violence 
of some passages, and this is a final reminder that his was not 
the conventional story of an angry young man’s subsidence 
into a genial old man. Indifferent to the mandarins’ indiffer¬ 
ence, Bliss remained a vigorous creator until virtually the end 
of his days. If we have any sense we shall be more mindful of 
that in the future than we have been in the recent past. * 


Lewis Foreman: Arthur Bliss: Catalogue of the Complete Works (Novello, 
1980) 

Stewart Craggs: Arthur Bliss: a Bio-Bibliography (Greenwood, 1988) 
Arthur Bliss: As I Remember (Thames, 1989) 

Gregory Roscow: Bliss On Music 1920-75 (Oxford University Press, 
1991) 

Harvester Microfilms are in the process of publishing the major Bliss 
manuscripts on microfilm. Things To Come is now obtainable on 


Anthony Payne is in Tempo , Summer, 1970. 
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SPIRITS REJOICE 

THE DEDICATION ORCHESTRA 

IN CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY JANUARY 1st 1992 

at the 

100 CLUB, 100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON Wl 

TWO SHOWS: 6.00 - 8.00 PM 

9.30 - 11.30 PM 

ADMISSION: SINGLE CONCERT £8.00, £6.00 concessions (UB40s, student cards) 

DOUBLE CONCERT £12.00, £10.00 concessions 

First 100 tickets sold in advance will have guaranteed seats! 

Advance tickets: By post (cheques/POs only) - Cadillac Distribution, 

180 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2H 8JB Tel: 071 836 3646 

Or from - Rays Jazz Shop, 180 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2H 8JB 
& Mole Jazz, 291 Pentonville Road, London NWI 

The Dedication Orchestra features Harry Beckett, Claude Deppa, 

Jim Dvorak, Henry Lowther, Kenny Wheeler, Dave Amis, 
Malcolm Griffiths, Radu Malfatti, Paul Rutherford, Lol Coxhill, 
Elton Dean, Julian Arguelles, Evan Parker, Alan Skidmore, Ray Warleigh, 
Django Bates, Andy Grappy, Phil Minton, Maggie Nicols, Julie Tippetts, 
Keith Tippett, Dave Holland, Louis Moholo. 





EVE WIRE 

Richard Cook reviews 
Who Needs A Heart, the latest film from the Black Audio Film Collective. 
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Whisper, Shout, 

MILLER BOUT 

Karen Bennett meets Mississippi-born Mulgrew Miller, and a thousand pianos sing! 


A figurative depiction of Mulgrew Miller inter¬ 
preting a ballad might have him holding the piano in his 
arms, in much the way a child clasps a new and prized 
possession to his chest; the way a father gathers up his child; 

On this particular night at Bradley’s, he is playing “It 
Might As Well Be Spring” along with Buster Williams and 
Greg Hutchinson. What the audience witnesses is another 
picture entirely: Miller is gazing at a fixed point in the ozone 
directly in front of him; he appears to be chewing something 
over or meditating. Occasionally, he glances at the keys, 
where the simultaneous translation of what’s in his head is 
being effected. 

What the audience is hearing, however, is the reinvention 
of melody care of Mulgrew Miller, wherein hardly a note is 
taken for granted, even on the most well-known standard, and 
the phrases and cluster chords are nothing short of astonishing. 
The response to all this is reflected in the sustained and very 
un-jazz-club-like nature of the applause when Miller com¬ 
pletes his solo. His trance breaks, he nods graciously to the 
room at large, and smiles broadly at my appreciative “yeah, 
Mulgrew”. 

Why soft-pedal the piano player I’ve dubbed (optimistical¬ 
ly) ‘the future’? The scope of what Miller is attempting to do is 
daunting, and the integrity with which he pursues (and 
discusses) it gives it grandeur. 


Mulgrew calls his quest ‘true hearing' and the 
way it manifests itself is in fascinating and seemingly impossi¬ 
ble harmonies. The route he takes to them is based purely on 
sound; Miller purposely tries not to identify the key while he is 
playing. “When I started playing, I knew nothing about any 
notes or technique,” Mulgrew begins. “I’m not saying that a 
person should do away with technical facility or any kind of 
knowledge, but I’m saying that there’s something other than 
what we normally do as musicians that a few of us have, and 
have highly developed, and a lot of times, it’s misunderstood 
by the rest of us. Miles had it. And when a person is dealing on 
that level, it’s not even about concept any more, it’s about 
sound and colour. It’s about reacting to a sound that you hear, 
as opposed to hearing an A flat minor and knowing what you 

"What we usually mean when we say a person can hear is 
that he can hear relatively," Mulgrew continues. “That means 
if I play a tune that the bass player doesn’t know, if I play the 
chord structure he can hear the relativeness of the chords to 
each other. Or they can hear that I play an A flat minor and 
they’ll know what to play for A flat minor whether they're 
soloing or walking. Or if a saxophone player is soloing and I 


play a change from G minor to B minor, he hears that 
relativity of pitch. That’s one thing. But it’s another thing to 
be able to hear that sound just as a sound, and to hear 
something else on top of that that you may not know, 
conceptually, what it is.” 

'True hearing’ goes beyond the extended harmonic concept 
that is already so ingrained in Mulgrew’s playing. When it was 
explained, I thought I had discovered what makes him sound 
abundantly different from just about any other piano player I 
hear. But, he claims, it’s only “once in awhile that I get to this 
thing I’m talking about. 

“It sounds like that because really, most of the piano players 
you hear in New York are very conservative harmonically. 
Most of them are great piano players, but they play within this 
small area of harmony.” And, he adds, “I have to give credit. 
The school of thinking I'm from is basically out of Herbie 
Hancock. Herbie is the master of harmony. I couldn’t accept 
someone saying that what I’m doing is innovative. 

"Usually,” says Mulgrew, who is patient as he is articulate, 
“our development goes something like .this: most of us start 
playing very naturally by ear. And then we find some kind of 
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limitations with that, and in order to get to the things we hear 
that Trane did and so forth, we see that by learning concepts 
and formulas we can enhance and increase our craft, our art. 
Through learning substitutions and scales and chords and licks 
and solos . . . but a lot of us never get beyond that. We say, 

licks,’ and that’s one thing, but the thing I’m talking about is 
something else.” 

It is both necessary and convenient at this point to take a 
look at Miller’s own development. Mulgrew, who is 36, was 
born and raised in Greenwood, Mississippi, which fact he 
annotates, "the delta. Birth of the blues.” Mulgrew wandered 

ear. He was six. But since Greenwood was such a small town, 
he had to wait two years for a piano teacher to take up 
residence there, and he studied with the same man until he 
took off for Memphis State College. 

By this time, jazz had already found its way to Miller’s 
heart. The moment of discovery (emphasis his) came when he 
saw Oscar Peterson on the Joey Bishop Show. “It blew my 
mind,” says Mulgrew, “because I’d never heard or seen 
anything like that. I’d been studying classical music, and I 
guess from that I could appreciate what it could be to be a 
virtuoso, but I couldn’t relate to classical music. It’s a matter 
of being culturally cultivated, and where I come from that’s 
not what’s happening.” 

At Memphis State Mulgrew met James Williams and 
Donald Brown, and the three have remained such close friends 
that many people think Miller is part of the Memphis 
musicians crew. He left Memphis to hang out in Boston, 
where Williams was attending Berklee College of Music, but 
never enrolled there himself. While in Boston, Miller studied 
with Madame Chaloff (mother of Serge), who had a rather 
unorthodox approach to the keyboard. “I spent four or five 
lessons with her playing one note,” Mulgrew says. One note? 
“Yeah. Trying to find out what it was to play a note and be at 
one with that note. And to play it without any arm weight.” 

Mulgrew then spent a year in Los Angeles, where he re-met 
Mercer Ellington, with whom he had subbed while still in 
Memphis. Mercer asked him to go on the road for three weeks, 
and it ended up being three years. 

Mercer’s band was in and out of New York a lot, which 
allowed Mulgrew to meet just about everybody on the scene. 
Towards the end of his third year with Ellington, he got a call 
from Betty Carter, who had been hearing about him via James 
Williams and Cedar Walton. Miller got the gig, moved to 
New York, and worked with Carter (who was on hand to sing 
“Happy Birthday” to Mulgrew at Bradley’s) for about eight 
months. “I already had my eye on Woody Shaw,” he says, so 
when the call came, Miller was ready and worked Shaw’s gig 
for three years. He worked briefly with Johnny Griffin, and 
then Art Blakey started looking for a piano player. Mulgrew 
describes his three-year stint with Bu as “one of the most 


incredible experiences a jazz musician can have.” 

When it ended, Mulgrew started thinking, “well, I’m tired 
of being a sideman, I think I’m gonna turn this loose and do 
some other things. But as it turned out, I had just done a 
record with Tony Williams and he was just so phenomenal, it 
was overwhelming how great this man was.” Miller has 
worked with Tony for five years, and Williams’ schedule has 
allowed him more time to do his own gigs as a leader. “I’m 
really interested at this point in developing myself into a trio 
player,” he notes. “You see, it’s a weird thing about being a 
trio piano player, because you have to be something more than 
just a good piano player. There are lots of guys who have 
played piano in a trio, but there are very few of them who are 
great trio players. Because you have to have heightened 
sensibilities about things. You have to have a sense of drama 
and orchestration, which not every good piano player has. 

“It’s harder to be a piano star, because piano is different 
from horns. The horn is closer to the voice, both physically 
and sonically. The trick about playing the piano, the thing 
that I’ve been aware of, whether I’ve achieved it or not, is that 
you have to try to make the piano transcend itself as an 
instrument. You have to make it sing, and because it’s so far 
removed from this,” (points to his throat) “to get that wide 
range of dynamics and emotions is tricky. I’ve always admired 
guys who have had that: I’m talking about a person like 
Ahmad Jamal. Oscar Peterson. Who can make the piano 
growl. Who can make the piano shout like a big man. Who 
can make the piano whisper like somebody in love. Who can 
caress the keys and play beautiful, lush harmonies. And who 
knows how to interpret a melody like a singer.” 

Well. Where do I sign? But ’the future’ has a few more 
things to say. For one thing, he just went into the studio to do 
his next trio album for Landmark, this time with Peter 
Washington and JTony Reedus. He has some ideas about 
dream bands and different working combinations, and talks 
about vibesman Steve Nelson. He is also “very interested in 

saying may come out strange because I don’t hear many of my 
colleagues talk about this, and I might be off on the wrong 
path, but to understand composing melody from note to note 
as opposed to from phrase to phrase. Most of us are good at 
building and composing a solo from lick to lick to lick, change 
to change. But to invent melody from note to note is another 

:o be able to tell a story,” he 


Keys To The City (Landmark, 1985) 

From Day To Day (Landmark, 1990) 

Trio Transition (D1W, 1988) 

Trio Transition With Oliver Lake (DIW, 19 
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London 

Musicians' 

Collective 





London’s Network for Improvised and Experimental Music 

London has one of the biggest experimental music scenes in Europe 
- and it's growing fast! The LMC is at the forefront of its 
development. No other organisation in London offers members: 

□ workshops with internationally renowned musicians 

□ information packs offering practical help on how to run gigs, 
publicity & contacts 

I I monthly newsletter with reviews, news and comment 

□ the opportunity to play - not just to listen - at LMC’s many gigs 

□ the chance to have a say in how London’s experimental scene 

For more information about the LMC, contact Caroline Whitehead 
(LMC administrator) on 081-202-2504 or Andy Hammond 
(LMC membership director) on 081-518-1987. 


LONDON MUSICIANS' COLLECTIVE 
12 Allington Road, London NW4 3DJ 
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Reviews galore, from the essential to the avoid-at-all-costs — including 
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QUARTET JAZZ AT UNBEATABLE PRICES 

for readers of THE WIRE only! 

to their music libraries by selecting eight fine titles from the Quartet Jazz catalogue - 
and making them available at an incredible reduction on the cover price. 


CHOOSE FROM THESE ACCLAIMED TITLES: 

A HISTORY OF JAZZ IN BRITAIN 1919-1950 

by Jim Godbolt 

Published price £14-95 

THE WIRE OFFER PRICE: £7.50 





Published price: £18.95 


THE WIRE OFFER PRICE: £10.00 


A HISTORY OF JAZZ IN BRITAIN 1950-1970 

by Jim Godlbolt 

Volume two of Godbolt's masterwork. 

THE WIRE OFFER PRICE: £11.00 


SHOWTIME AT THE APOLLO 

by Ted Fox 


THE WIRE OFFER PRICE: £4.50 


FORCES IN MOTION: ANTHONY BRAXTON AND 
THE META-REALITY OF CREATIVE MUSIC 

by Graham Lock 

THE WIRE OFFER PRICE: £9.00 


RUSSIAN JAZZ NEW IDENTITY 

by Leo Feigin 


THE SAFEST PLACE IN THE WORLD 

THE WIRE OFFER PRICE: £8.00 


Quartet Jazz Books. Hot stuff on every page. 
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